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These are the advantages of 


Automatic UNIONMELT Electric Welc in 


A PROCESS OF WELDING ELECTRICALLY BENEATH A MINERAL yp; 
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THE LINDE AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY 


. 

Hundreds of manufacturers are now benefiting by the advan- 
tages of UNtionmMELT Welding. It gives them top quality welds at 
speeds that are greater than with any other similarly applicable 
process. 

If your work includes the joining of carbon steel, of stainless, 
and other alloy steels, or of non-ferrous metals and alloys such as 
nickel, copper, Monel, and Everdur, it is quite likely that UN1on- 
MELT Welding can speed production, raise quality, and lower 
your costs. 


Anyone who wishes to use this patented invention may do so od ; R : : com 
a sateen Wintaes s a. Die Anes: i ee an For additional information send for the folder 
under our standard license agreement. License fees are low anc “Report No. 6 on the Use of Linde Methods in 
are based upon extent of use. Complete engineering assistance is Mass Production”—or ask a Linde represents spec 
available to licensees. tive to help you determine where you can use 


the UNIONMELT process advantageously. 


THE LINDE AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. Ti Offices in Other Principal Cities 


——r ~ Hie hatarag In Canada: Dominion Oxygen Company, Limited, Toronto 
PRODUCTION ACHIEVEMENT The word “Unionmelt™ is a registered trade-mark of The Linde Air Products Company. 
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Hf BANKS ARE READY... No. 4 of @ Series| 


AMWORK and co-operation, dis- 
tinctly American traits, are well ex- 
emplified in the way this country’s private 
banking system of nearly 15,000 banks 
has organized to meet the unusual credit 
needs of business in shifting over to 
peacetime production. 

Correspondent banking, with the 
larger banks working in close co-opera- 
tion with the smaller banks to assure 
adequate local credit, is directly in point. 
So, too, are the Regional Credit Groups 
which the banks have recently organized. 

There are 37 of these local credit 
groups or pools located over the 
country. A total of $600-million has been 
committed by these bank groups for the 


specific purpose of augmenting and 


Regional Credit Pools 


Like the Baseball Player who Backs Up the Infielder 
‘on the Off-chance that the Ball May Get by Him 


undertaking the financing, through loans 
or other credit accommodations, of small 
and medium-sized business concerns. 
These Regional Credit Pools will partici- 
pate with local banks in financing busi- 
ness risks, in amounts, for periods, or 
upon terms which might be impracti- 
cable under usual banking procedure. 

All of this adds up to a thoroughly 
comprehensive program which assures 
credit in adequate amounts for a sufficient 
length of time as required for construc- 
tive business purposes. This is private 
banking enterprise serving private 
business enterprise in the traditional 
American way. 

See your bank now—let it help you line up 


your financial program. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
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Refrigerators will follow rifles 


.-- but present power equipment must build both 


Here’s good news for homes. New 
refrigerators will soon be made in 
substantial volume. 


And good news for manufactur- 
ers, too, But it poses many recon- 
version problems. New refrigerators 
—or any other civilian goods you’re 
planning—will have to be produced 
with power from the same boilers, 
turbines and generators that have 
been kept busy making war weapons 
these last four years. 


Take care now of what you have! 
For new power equipment will be 
most difficult to get. Present units 
may be irreplaceable until months 
after Japan is beaten. Hartford 
Steam Boiler insurance can help 
lengthen the usable life of your 
power-plant. Many policyholders 
consider its unique inspection and 


engineering service to be worth 
several times the premium cost. 

- Hartford Steam Boiler has, by 
far, the largest field staff devoted 
solely to power equipment inspec- 
tion. This staff draws upon the ex- 
perience the Company has gained 
in 79 years of specializing in one 
line—power-plant insurance. And 
its many field engineers are so lo- 
cated that they can be reached 
quickly in an emergency. 

These are only a few of the rea- 
sons why Hartford Steam Boiler 
is first, by a wide margin, among 
those who purchase Engineering 
Insurance. Your agent or broker 
can give you more 
detailed information 
on how the Com- 
pany can serve you. 


The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Covers: Boilers + Pressure Vessels + Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines * Turbines + Electrical Equipment 
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ASHINGTON BULLETIN 


HE NEW ENEMY 


inflation today replaces the Axis as 
he country’s enemy. 

fhe Administration is standing be- 
‘nd its last bulwark, price control— 
ce control until goods and services are 
ficiently abundant to restore competi- 
on as the governor of prices. 

The Administration has given way 
wages ( 15), but only when it 
sured that the raises permitted would 
st about balance the deflation of wages 
an expanding labor market. 


ding the Price Line 

The only controls that remain on 
ages are kept ifically to help hold 
e price line. t couldn’t be de- 


ied a chance, however, to make what 
hins it could before the lid is taken 
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f prices. 
agll authority to control prices will 
ontinue until the stabilization act ex- 
ires next June—and the authority is 
nforcible. The only concessions that 
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larold $. M@ill be made during this period will be 

") cases where the curbs are so binding 

at they actually impede production, 

tion w. us prolonging the inflationary tension. 
le I uto Pricing May Set Pattern 

Wai A concrete demonstration of the Ad- 


inistration’s resolve to hold inflation in 
heck during the critical reconversion 
riod will be the price ceilings put on 
ew automobiles. 

Stabilization chiefs were wrapped up 
that problem this week. Were auto- 
nobiles the only concern, that industry 
might safely be treated liberally, be- 
use it’s so sharply competitive. But 
pficials were fully aware that the price 
tgs put on automobiles would be a cri- 
erion for other industries. 

The expectation at midweek was that 
eiling eg would be nailed on tight, 
by applying them by make, by model. 
VPB probably will remove production 
cilings before the price announcement, 
us strengthening OPA’s hand. 


RECONVERSION TEAM 


A government _intera, u 

finally has been set up in the ¢ ce of 
Gero Var Mobilization & Reconversion for 
oncerted action in eliminating obsta- 
cles to reconversion. Prodding by the 
Mead committee (BW —Aug.4’45,p5), 
followed by a surrender, put the 
finger on _ lems which individual 
agencies either refused to recognize or 
were unable to cope with alone. 
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The Reconversion Working Com- 
mittee, as the team is officially known, 
consists of topside deputies of the regu- 
lar government departments and the 
emergency agencies. The  shirtsleeve 
work is being done by a steering com- 
mittee, composed of representatives of 
the Office of Economic Stabilization, 
War Production Board, Office of Price 
Administration, War Manpower Com- 
mission, and the Army and Navy. 
Robert Nathan, OWMR’s deputy direc- 


tor of reconversion, is chairman. 


Unexpended Balance 


Since July 1, 1940, Congress 
has appropriated $417,000,000,- 
000 for war, of which an estimated 
$290,000,000,000 has actually 
been a Rep. Clarence Can- 
non, chairman of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, is proud 
that Congress “never refused a 
single dollar essential to the prose- 
cution of the war.” His sterling 
example is the atomic bomb, for 
which $2,000,000,000 was made 
available, and no questions asked. 

But when Congress returns 
Sept. 5, it will not be in an 
atomic-bomb spending mood. It 
will be itching to recapture as 
much as possible of the war pro- 

ram’s unexpended balance of 
127,000,000,000. 

Early this week, Budget Direc- 
tor Harold D. Smith took the 
first step when he asked all 
agencies to review their appro- 
priations for the current fiscal 
year and report the balances that 
can be repealed. Not later than 
next Monday, the Appropriations 
Committee will be holding hear- 
ings. 

Not all of the $127,000,000,- 
000 will be recapturable. Despite 
munitions cutbacks, the 1945-46 
program still may take as much 
as $50,000,000,000, largely be- 
cause expenditures for nonmuni- 
tions (food, clothing, fuel, aid to 
liberated Europe) must go on. On 
top of that, there will be another 
$20,000,000,000 to $30,000,000,- 
000 to settle terminated contracts, 
to allow for postwar munitions 
commitments, and the like. 

All told, winding up of the war 
may take about two-thirds of the 
unexpended balance. The rest is 
back in the lap of Congress. 


SUPERFUEL FOR B-36 


The super superbomber that Gen 
H. H. Amold mentioned last week in 
his press interview pointing up the 
scientific horror of future war 1s the 
B-36, the first sixtengined military 
plane, although Arnold didn’t identify 
it. It is being built by Consolidated 
Vultee. 

With a range almost three times 
reater than the B-29 Superfortress, the 

-36 can cover all of Asia, the Pacific. 
and the Atlantic from present U. 5 
bases. 

When the plane takes to the air, pet 
haps in November or December, it will 
be powered by the latest in high-oc 
tane gasoline—superfuel. After having 
been stymied by lack of blending capac 
ity, regular production of superfuel was 
finally got under way just a few weeks 
ago. 


OVERTIME BAN REVOKED 


Restrictions imposed in September, 
1942, on overtime pay for work on Sat 
urdays, Sundays, and holidays have been 
revoked by President Truman. This 
restores scores of contracts which re 
quire such premium pay. 

Designed to bring maximum produc 
tion through seven-day-week operation 
of war plants, the 1942 executive orde: 
was accepted by labor—particularly the 
United Auto Workers (C.1.0.) and the 
A.F.L. craft unions—as strictly a dura 
tion measure. 

Now the pressure for war production 
is off, and on again for any device to 
stabilize take-home pay. Hence, em 
ployers may expect demands from labor 
for premium pay for Saturday or Sun 
day work—regardless of whether hours 
worked would justify overtime. 


NEW VOICE IN DIPLOMACY 


Unexpected appointment of Dean 
Acheson as Under Secretary of State a 
few days after he had resigned as an as 
sistant secretary presages a period when 
State Dept. officials handling economic 
affairs will, for the first time, have an 
influential voice in policy making. 

When ‘Acheson was_ assistant secre 
tary in charge of economic affairs, he 
differed so energetically with the politi 
cal officials that President Roosevelt put 
him in charge of other matters. 

The post which Acheson is taking as 
successor to Joseph C. Grew first was 
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Water-borne polyvinyl resins provide 
safer, simpler coating methods 


GEON latex is a film-forming plastic material used 
to apply thin coatings to fabric, paper, fibre, thread, 
wire or any other material to which coatings can be 
applied by conventional methods. It is a true latex— 
a water dispersion containing a solid content of ap- 
proximately 50% vinyl resin. Especially suitable for 
use in continuous processes, GEON latex is an easy- 
flowing, milk-like liquid of remarkably high stability. 
It is mot rubber and contains no rubber. 

When suitably formulated GEON latex can be used 
with standard coating equipment. Variations in viscos- 
ity can be obtained to make GEON latex 


knife spreaders, air knife coaters, roller 


and simplicity of processing, GEON latex, being 
water system, offers safety advantages not to be found 
in solvent systems. The dangers of toxicity and e 
plosion are eliminated. Dangerous, expensive andy 
cumbersome solvent recovery systems are unnecessafy 
because no solvent is used. 

GEON Iatex, like all latices, has its limitations. It 
is not a “miracle material”, that will do away with 
other coating methods. Yet already its use in military 
and related applications has proved that entire new 
fields in coatings will be opened up by this new mate- 

rial, the development of which was: 


information, write Department BB-8, 


suitable for use with such machines as G true scientific achievement. For more 


applicators and continuous dip tanks. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 


In addition to the natural economy Polyvinyl [Halewals Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company ...’222.%...« 
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to Will Clayton, assistant sec- 
in charge of economic affairs. 
declined, suggested Acheson. 


b Career Diplomats 

heson throws his weight around, 
mtrol: over policy exercised by 
eign service (the career diplo- 
will be curtailed, the reluctance 
eran Officials to put their trust 
itinational agreements will be 
out, and the present tendency 
government to support conserva- 
litical elements in foreign coun- 
will be changed. 

ie real tipoff on Acheson’s strength 
ome in appointments to the assist- 
ecretaryships. Of the six in this 
ory, only Clayton is expected to 
his job. 
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TRUST WARM-UP 


fith the end of the “armistice” 
ch has held up trial of. antitrust 
s since March, 1942, the Justice 
pt. will move as fast as staff and 
nds will permit. It is in pretty good 
ape on both counts. 
ent of present suits, re- 
ae Army and Navy to pre- 
le hindrance of war wt wee 
not interfered with exploratory 
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Re estigations and the institution of new 
jits. Notable examples are the actions 
painst du Pont and Imperial Chemical 
dustries, the British trust, chargin 
a maintenance of international carte 
F preements to restrain trade” (BW — 
n.15'44,p14), and against the western 
ilroads, for alleged collusive rate-mak- 
ng (BW—Sep.9’44,p34). 
Of 35 cases originally held up, ten 
» being amave been settled during the war, 
be founda’gely on pleas of nolo contendere. 
y and exge°st of the remainder can be brought 
isive and ‘al with little delay. A couple of 
w suits may also be uncorked. 
necessan - y 


lose Scrutiny for All 


The whole range of concerted actions 
ndertaken by industry, with govern- 
nent sanction, during the war, will be 
losely scrutinized the Antitrust 
ivision to assure revocation as soon 
s such cooperation is no longer needed. 
voling of production, research, distri- 
tion and transportation facilities, al- 
pcation of materials, and the like, are 
lerable to the antitrust watchdogs 
ly so long as they are officially spon- 
bred. All government agencies lage 
put on notice to report promptly 
ose that can now be revoked. How- 
et, legal authority to continue them 
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extends until six months “after the war.” 

Industry advisory committees at- 
tached to WPB, OPA, and other 
agencies may continue to function so 
long as their activity is conducted in 
the presence of government officials and 
their recommendations don’t become 
the tail that wags the dog (BW —Jul. 
28’45,p92). Nor does the Antitrust 
Division have its knife out for trade 
associations so long as they refrain from 
fixing prices, restricting production and 
distribution, allocating markets, and 
other monopolistic practices. 


TOO HOT TO HANDLE 


Secretary of Commerce Henry Wal- 
lace now would like to get his depart- 
ment out from under the job of dis- 
posing of war surplus consumers’ goods 
which he happily took over from the 
Treasury Dept. (BW —Apr.28’45,p7). 
Field offices are complaining that its 
more than they can handle. 

The operation that Wallace regarded 
as an opportunity to build goodwill for 
the Commerce Dept. is a hot potato. 


ALIEN LABOR GOING HOME 


Instructions are going out. to the 
War Manpower Commission's — 
offices to speed return to their home 
countries of 83,000 foreign laborers 
brought here this year to help man 
industries. 

Biggest group is the 67,000 Mexican 
railroad laborers. The other 16,000 
came from Jamaica,- Barbadoes, and 
British Honduras and are distributed 
among foundries and food processing, 
ordnance, chemical, textile, and other 
plants. 

Because the farm labor situation is 
still tight, some 87,000 foreign farm 
workers will be kept through harvest. 


NEXT: TRADE CREDITS 


Termination of lend-lease this week, 
after expenditure of about $41,200,- 
000,000, raises the problem of disposi- 
tion of about $2,000,000,000 tied up in 
undelivered orders and another $1,500,- 
000,000 in foreign stockpiles. 

Some may be delivered free “if it is 


Tax Reduction Will Be 


Most congressmen who return to 
Washington next month will be 
eager to take an ax to wartime taxes, 
but the Administration is prepared to 
hold them off. As a result, tax re- 
ductions in the immediate future 
will be cautious—and probably disap- 
pointing (BW—Aug.4'45,p120). 

The transition to the final post- 
war tax structure will be accom- 
plished in a series of bills, spread over 
several years, not in a single grand 
slam. This is partly because no good 
politician wants to play all his aces 
at one time, partly because tax re- 
duction will have to keep pace more 
or less with the slow decline in gov- 
ernment spending. 
e-Probably—The Fist bill—scheduled 
to pass Congress before the end of 
the year—probably will do this much: 

(1) Repeal the excess-profits tax 
on corporations, effective with 1946 
incomes. 

(2) Abolish the 3% normal tax 
on individual incomes. 

(3) Raise personal exemptions 
somewhat—from the present $500 to 
perhaps $750 a 

(4) Knock out most of the war- 


Slow and Cautious 


time increases made in excise taxes. 
e Eye-to-Eye—Congress also may in- 
sist on tinkering with the individual 
surtax schedules, but anything more 
than a token cut will have to be 
jammed through over Administration 
opposition. The three key men in the 
tax picture—Secretary of the Treasury 
Fred M. Vinson, House Ways & 
Means Chairman Robert L. Dough- 
ton, and Senate Finance Chairman 
Walter F. George—see pretty well 
eye-to-eye on vedlocticen. 

The government’s revenue needs 
will be slow to decline, and tax 
yields even on the basis of present 
rates will slump as national income 
drops. Nobody expects a balanced 
budget in the near future, but the 
Administration will fight to narrow 
the gap between government income 
and expenditure. 
© Concessions?—Congressmen who 
are feeling election-minded may 
force some concessions, but this time 
at least they probably will string 
along with the Administration, know- 
ing that they will have a chance to 
ee through a second tax reduction 

ill before November, 1946. 
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THIS TIME... 
THE CASHIER'S HAT TALKED 


“The 
STERLING ELLIOTT 
- FAMILY” 


A New Candid Book About 
A Canny Inventor—FREE 


Usually it's money that talks. But when 
Sterling Elliott walked into a bank to make 
a deposit and saw the cashier wearing a hat, 
he decided the bank 
was too near closing 
time. It was. Within 
a few weeks it failed! 

This and dozens 
of other amusing in- 
cidents in the life of 
the famous inventor, 
Sterling Elliott, are 
recounted with gusto 
in this new 72-page 
illustrated book. 
Here is the fabulous 
four-wheeled bicy- 
cle, the quadricycle, precursor of your auto; 
the early Stanley Steam Car; the story 
behind the law compelling women in 
Massachusetts to take off their hats in the 
theatre; an album of factual fun. 

As in “The Story of a Father and Son or 
Unscrewing the Inscrutable,” this new 
Elliott volume isa gold mine of humor and 
inspiration. Story of a resourceful, ingenious 
Victorian, “The Sterling Elliott Family” 
adds an interesting, illuminating portrait to 
the gallery of great American inventors. 
Write today, on your business letterhead, 
for your /ree copy. 


The Elliott 


Machine Co. 


151 Albany St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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GIVE A PINT OF BLOOD—SAVE A LIFE 


in the interest of the U. S.” to do so, 
and Allies may lay cash on the line for 
goods that they were counting on re- 
ceiving. 

Arrangement of credit for future 
purchases in the U. S. now becomes an 
urgent necessity for dollar-short coun- 
tries such as Britain, the U.S.S.R., Bel- 

jum, France, and the Netherlands. 

entative discussions with these coun- 
tries have involved making Export-Im- 
port Bank loans to the capacity of that 
agency’s newly expanded lending power 
“$2,800,000,000. 


FROWNS ON 2-BAND FM 


Paul A. Porter, Federal Communica- 
tions Commission chairman, has ad- 
vised Raymond C. Cosgrove, president 
of Radio Manufacturers Assn., that if 
manufacturers turn out two-band FM 
receivers to cover both the present FM 
band (42-50 megacycles) and the new 
band (88-108 mc.) as several concerns 
have proposed, the commission may very 
well take the position that it should 
put an end immediately to all FM 
transmissions in the old band. 

Porter’s reasons: to protect the public 
from unnecessary expense, and to pre- 
vent delay in the using of the new band. 
When the change-over comes, some 
395,000 FM sets of prewar design will 
be no good unless owners buy con- 
verters. 


CAPITAL GAINS (AND LOSSES) 


Half the 1,000,000 tons of Japanese 
cargo ships estimated to be still afloat 
may be aiding soon in the transportation 
of rubber, tin, copra, rice, and other 
cargoes from the Orient. 

B-32 Dominator, companion to 
the B-29, has been renamed the Ter- 
minator. The State Dept. thought that 
the original name would carry a dis- 
tasteful implication to the rest of the 
world. Now it sounds like a war con- 
tract. 

Effective Oct. 1, WPB will cut its 
Washington and field staffs in half. Em- 

loyment will drop to about 6,000— 
F000 in Washington, 3,000 in the field. 

Shoe rationing will end Nov. | or 
before. 

—Business W eek’s 
Washington Bureau 


THE COVER 


Under the directorship of Dr. Vannevar 
Bush, achievements of the Office of 
Scientific Research & Development have 
spurred congressional proposals designed 
to make science an instrument of 
national—and world—security (page 63). 


Let Marine Midland help 
you cut down your travel 


in New York State 


This might well be a sign outside a 
train to Jamestown or Binghamton 
these days. If your business prob. 
lem isn’t a life or death matter, per. 
haps you can handfe the situation 
without getting aboard an over. 
crowded train. 


Marine Midland banks have 
helped many an executive having 
problems or wanting information 
in the New York State market, 
These banks are located in 40 lead. 
ing cities and towns. Their officers 
know the communities intimately 
—the businesses in them and the 
people in the businesses. They have 
a great deal of first-hand data avail. 
able that may be helpful today— 
or tomorrow. Just a suggestion— 
check with them. 


MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporatio 
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‘Washington's struggles with wartime production controls this week took on 


all the appearance of shadow boxing. 

With steel operations estimated at a shade under 70% of capacity, 
and with the mills unable to determine how much of the business on their 
books was actually solid, business could see little reason for curbs. 

It is probably true, nevertheless, that the War Production Board must 
protect the small remaining munitions output. It is less clear that any 
controls are needed to aid reconverting industry. 

e 
Retention of the Controlled Materials Plan until Sept. 30—even though 
industry is free to buy steel, copper, and aluminum—is a necessary evil. 

If all CMP tickets for these metals could be canceled and the new MM 
priorities substituted on remaining military orders, confusion would be dis- 
solved. But such a thing just can’t be done overnight. 

Cancellations have to filter down to mill level. Speed in canceling is 
the only thing that will let steel mills straighten out schedules. 

Meanwhile, the one consolation is the knowledge that CMP allocations 
will end cleanly on Sept. 30. Priorities thereafter will be limited to MM for 
the military and, if necessary, a few in the new CC category to help civilian 
industries, especially with construction. 

te 
The actual rate of steel production last week and this may be disregarded as 
a measure of the business outlook. 

As estimated on Monday afternoon, ingot output this week was put at 
69.9% of capacity. 

The previous week’s forecast was 82.5%, but it didn’t pan out at 82.5% 
or anything like it. The victory celebration cut operations to slightly below 
60%. Thus this week's 69.9% rate, if realized, represents a good goin. 

eB 
Commodity prices so far haven't reacted measurably to the sudden end of 
the war and the developing slump in activity during reconversion. 

Neither finished steel nor steel-making scrap had softened prior to 
midweek, for all the unsettlement in the industry. The same was largely 
true of other major metals, even though some markets turned stagnant. 

Purchasing agents have their eyes peeled for bargains. 

€ 
Basic factors point more to a rise in raw material prices than to a decline, 
momentary unsettlement aside. ' 

For one thing, there is the long slide in manufacturers’ inventories 
(BW—May26'45,p9). Dept. of Commerce figures now show a drop of more 
than 9% from the $17,858,000,000 peak in November, 1943. 

Allowing for the fact that a major fraction of present inventories 
(nobody can guess just how much) is stuff with no peacetime use, industry 
probably will need to do some stocking up quite soon. 

The new wage policy (page 15) is another factor. Producers of raw 
materials already are working on narrow margins. Like the people to whom 
they sell, they can’t absorb much more in the way of costs. 

* 
Retention of WPB controls over inventories couldn’t do much to stop a boom 
in raw materials buying should one start. 

The board can still pass out priorities to those who can’t find materials; 
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however, junking of practically all the old L and M orders removes all possi- 
bility of governing total purchases. 

2 
Strikes may influence industry's orders for raw materials. A shutdown 
in a supplier’s plant can wreck delivery schedules and production plans. 
Users of lead are experiencing this with two refineries struck. 

a 
Reports got around in the metal trades this week that the Foreign Economic 
Administration will stop buying foreign copper around Oct. 1. 

That would change the supply-demand situation sharply. 

People who have become used to huge wartime figures may think 
of copper as being very easy. All-time record deliveries to consuming 
industries last March were 218,000 tons. July was down to 89,000 tons. 

But wartime use has been supplied only through very large imports. 
Domestic production (including subsidized marginal output) in July was 
about 17,000 tons less than deliveries. Without imports, there’s a deficit. 

Back in early 1937, when commodities were very tight and copper 
soared to 15¢ a Ib., the highest since early in 1930, domestic use was about 
80,000 tons a month. 

Thus, though deliveries have plummeted since March, this country 
hasn’‘t been dealing in the quantities that make the peacetime market. 
Further improvement in corn crop prospects is to be expected when the) 
government’s report on Sept. 1 condition is issued. 

Weather in the Corn Belt has continued favorable (BW—Aug.4’45,p10),. 
and crop progress has been mostly good to excellent this month. Steady gains, 
along with the record oats crop now being harvested (BW—Aug.18'45,p36), 
promise plenty of livestock and poultry feed this winter, barring an early 
and severe frost. 

The corn outlook, along with seasonally enlarged cattle slaughter, 
helped the Dept. of Agriculture and OPA decide that red-point rationing 
could be liberalized even though pork supplies will remain scant. 


+ 
Stocks of edible and industrial fats and oils are due to improve. 
Reduced military buying will turn the trick in butter. 
An increase of about one-third in the flax crop over the 1944 harvest 
will be a boon to linseed-using paint, linoleum, and oilcloth makers. 
For salads and shortenings, there is the 200,000,000-Ib. gain in the 
prospective 1945 peanut crop. 


Finally, as more ships become available, copra cargoes from the 

South Pacific will provide a good increase in coconut oil. 

= 
Add this to the list of Kaiser rumors. The motion picture trade is buzzing 
about it. 

The California industrialist will turn out prefab theaters, or so the 
story goes, for smaller communities for about $8,000—complete. 

Be that as it may, films should be cheaper than before the war. 
Amusing of our armed forces has proved the utility of 16-mm. film with 
sound, color, and all. In addition to the saving on film, there is the reduced 
cost of the much lighter projection equipment. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Aug. 25, 1946, lesue—Business Wook, 330 W. 42n¢ St, New York, N.Y. 
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IGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Lotest Preceding Month 6 Months Yeor 
Week Week Ago Ago Ago 
HEINDEX (seechartbelow). . . . . . «. . 207.0 #2143 2188 229.5 233.9 
RODUCTION 
Steel _Ingot Operations (% of capacity)......... 2.2... cece eee e eee 69.9 82.5 90.7 96.4 94.1 
production of Automobiles and Trucks...........................00005 11,505 20,790 18,080 21,010 18,800 
Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands). . . . $7,440 $8,198 $7,434 $4,762 $6,290 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours).......................... 3,939 4,395 4,385 4,472 4,451 
EE EE re 4,934 4,934 4,944 4,781 4,675 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)....... 2.2.0.0... . cece eee eees 1,923 —#1,883 2,002 2,047 2,024 
RAU 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............ 82 81 82 77 84 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)...................0005- 64 62 65 49 65 
Money in Ci-culation (Wednesday series, millions)...................0000 $27,351 $27,269 $26,901 $25,533 $23,020 
t* Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year).......... +18% 422% +15% 421% +4-13% 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, mumber)........................0- 5 s 12 23 19 
ICES (Average for the week) 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931=100).................. 253.9  +254.7 254.7 254.6 250.5 
Industrial Raw Materials (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939==100).. . 167.8 +167.1 166.5 166.4 165.6 
Domestic Farm Products (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 224.6 225.9 226.6 224.9 223.3 
Pismed Seems Composite (Steel, ton)... ...... 2... 2... cece cece cece $58.27 $58.27 $58.27 $57.55 $56.73 
Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton)... ........ 2.0... 200cceeeeeceeeees $19.17 $19.17 $19.17. $19.17 $19.17 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)........ 0.26.2. cece eee eeeee 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 
ts 5 Ss kn wobec ccs cccceccesecesesevccese $1.59 $1.60 $1.56 $1.66 $1.49 
tGaet Severe Peew Week, Mr)... 2.0... ccc ccccccecevcccccccs 3.75¢ 3.75¢ 3.75¢ 3.75¢ 3.74¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)..... 2... 6... cece eee eeeeeee 22.24¢ 22.45¢ 22.56¢ 21.68¢ 21.60¢ 
SS Gin sama ne so nsccecccccosvessesesccseoes $1.330 $1.330 $1.330 $1.340 $1.330 
{Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).................00ceeeees 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 
INANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.).................000000: 115.4 116.9, 116.0 112.2 102.9 
Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s).............. 3.28%  +3.26% 3.26% 3.40% 3.55% 
High Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)................ 2.61% 2.61% 2.60% 2.65% 2.72% 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)............ 1.00% 100% 100% 1.00% 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........ 1% 1% 1% 3% 1% 
ANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks....................4. 37,444 37,062 36,852 36,282 33,894 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks.................... 63,094 63,052 63,994 58,923 56,383 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks.............. 5,949 5,914 5,928 6,369 6,001 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks..........................2005. 4,428 4,469 4,990 3,103 2,759 
U.S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 46,770 46,771 47,267 44,061 42,229 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks.................-..2.055- 3,318 3,306 3,192 2,968 2,946 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series).................... 1,200 1,140 1,230 975 954 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series).............. 22,782 22,606 22,170 19,918 15,682 
Preliminary, week ended August 18th. + Revised. t Ceiling fixed by government, 8 Date for "Latest Week’’ on each series on request. 
BUSINESS WEEK INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
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Exciting News for Your Future Lighting Plans 


It’s new and different! It’s the first circular fluorescent 
lamp—the General Electric CIRCLINE. How soon can 
you buy it? Probably early next year. 

You'll get all the advantages of cool, soft, efficient fluo- 
rescent light . . . in this graceful new circular shape. 
Fixture manufacturers already are planning new floor 
and table lamps to bring it into your home. New lighting 
fixtures are on the way for stores, restaurants, offices, 


in portable lamps like this, the new G-E G-E CIRCLINE Fluorescent Lamps will 
used in industry when it is desirable 
with a G-E 3-Lite bulb to produce twice to surround a small area with light, such 
as much reading light as the best pre-war as the working surfaces of machine tools 
or objects being inspected. 


CIRCLINE Fluorescent Lamp combines 


“Better Sight” portable lamps. 


General Electric announces 
CIRCLINE Fluorescent Lamps! 


- interiors. And they'll solve many difficult lighting problems. 


theaters, and industry. They'll add new interest to moden 


The first G-E CIRCLINE Lamp to be made available 
(32-watts) measures 12 inches across. An 81% and a 16 
inch size are underway. All will be ready for you as soon 
as war production permits. Meanwhile, when you dream 
of new beauty in postwar lighting, here’s something worth 
dreaming about from General Electric Lamp Research- 
fluorescent light in glowing, exciting circles for your 
home and your business. 


This is just one idea for use of C: 
CIRCLINE Fluorescent Lamps in sto@™Q)BS 
. +. @ ceiling fixture with CIRCLI\ 
Lamps at regularly spaced intervals in dent! 
plastic reflector, d 
Dr dol 
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Officially, the lid is off es and 
fies. Practical liquidation of all ef- 
controls by the government 
ans that rates will rise to the extent 
increases are voluntarily granted 
loyers or can be forced by unions 
Pitosening labor market. 
Wartime Controls Go—The new pol- 
enunciated in President Truman’s 
cutive order Aug. 18, discarding the 
tered Little Steal formula, marks the 
cessful end of the Administration’s 
to hold the wage line until defla- 
nary forces should begin to come 
the same time, it is a frank recog- 
jon of the ineffectiveness of wartime 
trols in a changed situation. The 
emment now lacks moral, if not 
al authority to enforce its controls 
punitive action such as plant seiz- 
ss (page 17), and it is simply playing 
time until it can evolve some new 
chinery for regulating labor relations 
perhaps at a labor-management con- 
ence which Truman announced he 
buld convene. 
Labor Restive—The sudden end of the 
panese war caught labor by the short 
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S$. Takes Brake Off Wages 


Government, recognizing ineffectiveness of wartime controls, 
raps Little Steel formula and plays for time. NWLB will handle dis- 
cases, but abandonment of no-strike pledge dooms its rulings. 


hair. Ever since V-E Day last May 
government stabilization chiefs had 
been stalling off a revision of wage pol- 
icy. They might have stalled a few 
weeks more, but they were prepared to 
give ground while the Japanese war was 
still on. With the labor markets still 
fairly tight, some significant wage-rate 
gains might have taken place. 

Because it feels that the boosts are 

now overdue, labor is determined to take 
the bit in its teeth. Various unions, 
such as C.1.0.’s rubber workers and 
auto workers, have already repudiated 
the no-strike pledge (page 94); others 
won’t bother with the formalities. 
e Eye Kept on Prices—The govern- 
ment’s concern about maintaining price 
controls is clearly evident in Truman’s 
wage statement as well as in his declara- 
tion of policy on prices (page 5). Wage 
increases that would force a piercing of 
these ceilings are interdicted but spe- 
cific authority is given to William H. 
Davis, Director of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion, to waive even this prohibition if 
it seems advisable. Such provision is 
designed only to put a legal face on 
what is inevitable anyhow. 


5 ; BAS: 
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The lack of authority in the present 

transition period is what makes the spirit 
of the new wage policy declaration far 
more important than its exact words or 
provisions—or the whole mechanics of 
wartime operation that it must still ad 
here to in dispute cases where employ- 
ers resist union demands. 
@ Red Tape Slashed—Under the new 
policy, voluntary increases by employers 
involve no red tape, no forms, no re- 
ferral to either the National War Labor 
Board or the Treasury’s salary stabiliza- 
tion unit. 

When there is a dispute over the 
issue the Conciliation Service will cer- 
tify to NWLB disputes which—using 
the language of the new executive order 
—“would interrupt work contributing to 
the production of military supplies or 
interfere with effective transition to a 
peacetime economy.” That is the sub- 
stitute, or new official interpretation, 
for the former standard—disputes which 
threaten to “interfere with the effective 
prosecution of the war.” 

e Tight Rules Abandoned—Where the 
dispute involves wages, as it usually 
does, entirely new criteria will be ap- 
lied. The Little Steel formula and the 
racket system are dead. The new cri- 
teria have not been spelled out. They 
are anything, from case to case, which 
the board feels is necessary to correct 
maladjustments and inequities and aid 
in reconversion. 

Substandard wage groups will get the 
best break possible. The new criteria, 
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DBS FOR ALL DRAWS FULL HOUSE 


dently supported by the Administration as an essential 
t domestic prosperity and world peace, the Murray- 
agner Full Employment Bill was under study this week 
y the Senate Banking & Currency Committee. First 
itnesses were representatives of servicemen’s organiza- 
ons who approved the bill as a preventive of bonus 


marches, and an economy for the taxpayers. The bill (page 
42) proposes a program of public works to take up any 
slack in private employment. No objection to its prin- 
ciples was voiced by any of the six senators present (above, 
right to left), James E. Murray of Montana; Charles W. 
Tobey of New Hampshire; George L. Radcliffe of Mary- 
land; Robert F. Wagner of New York; Warren R. Austin 
of Vermont; and Bourke R. Hickenlooper of Iowa. 


THE FACTORY PAY ENVELOPE —THIS WAR AND THE LAST 


Comparative Levels , Weekly Earnings 


Comparative Gains , Weekly Earnings 
T 


Dore, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


*1945 figure is for average of first six months 
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Comparisons of wage movements in the two wars are 
difficult, first because of the difference in durations. Also, 
wage control was more of a factor this time, with the 
offsetting influence of increased overtime. Yet ‘the two 
sets of curves run remarkably parallel. Weekly earnings: 
are sure to dip in 1946, instead of repeating the 1918-1920 


————_ 


postwar rise. Reduced hours alone will pare 20% off cur. 
rent levels, however hourly rates move. In the end, the 
last war lifted weekly pay to a permanently higher level, 
so that it started this war where it left off at the last. 
In terms of what wages can buy, prices this war advanced 
less than last, but taxes took a deeper bite this time. 


however, cannot be made retroactive 
to a date earlier than the executive 
order. Pending disputes not yet voted 
on will be decided on the basis of the 
new criteria. Appeals cases will be de- 
cided on the basis of the old criteria. 
The party that doesn’t like the result 
can start a new dispute. 
e What Will Employers Do?—When 
— construction gets into stride, 
ome building contractors, perhaps, 
will bid up wages in a scramble for 
skilled craftsmen. They don’t have rigid 
price ceilings to worry about, many have 
no stable personnel organizations, and 
they can make their own product stand- 
ards, house by house. 

Business generally will not be in 
that position. If a manufacturer thinks 
he can’t afford a wage increase, goin 
to NWLB to resist union demands will 
afford him no advantage, except time, 
even if the board should continue to 
function long enough for his case to be 
processed. He will probably. find it 
more advantageous to bargain it out 
with his workers and get on with pro- 
duction, or just say no and perhaps 
fight it out. 

e What Will Labor Do?—Union leaders 
told the rank and file for two years that 
labor was treated wretchedly under 
wage stabilization while business made 
lush profits. It is idle to suppose that 
the tune will change. Unions will mark 


16 


time for a little while, no doubt, to see 
what the industry-labor conference may 
produce, or whether NWLB will be 
allowed to live long enough to dish out 
some substantial raises. But it won't 
be for long. 

C.1.0. President Philip Murray an- 

nounced that it was reasonable to as- 
sume that*all C.1.0. unions with wage- 
reopening clauses in their contracts 
would take advantage of them. A rie + 
in wage policy having occurred, the 
unions now feel the contracts .can be 
legally reopened. An employer's insist- 
a ‘hat 4 can’t hike gu without 
a price increase will throw the case into 
the lap of OES—if the union waits that 
long. 
° NWLB on Way Out—The NWLB is 
frankly in process of liquidation as a 
disputes agency. Some competent ob- 
servers give it two months, and that 
isn’t long enough to process any new 
cases of consequence. NWLB operated, 
and barely survived, on the basis of a 
no-strike, no-lockout pledge and the 
public support it could drum up under 
emergency conditions. 

With the war over what has NWLB 
left to go on? Nothing but a vaporous 
and elusive thing which is called vol- 
untarism. 

Some instrumentality undoubted] 
will be maintained longer than NWL 
for the administration of the wage and 


salary provisions of the stabilization act, 
which does not expire until next June 
30. If deflation becomes a threat, there 
will be a stabilization job to do against 
wage cuts. 
e The Outlook—Only two possibilities 
are apparent. An industry-labor contfer- 
ence may come up with some kind of 
mediation-arbitration machinery within 
a reasonable period to succeed NWLB. 
Or the NW ZB will just wither on the 
vine while labor and business go back 
to using whatever weapons or good sense 
they can anuster. : 

ere is a noticeable lack of enthv- 
siasm about the proposed conference. 
Secretary of Labor Lewis B. Schwellen- 
bach is reported to be lukewarm. 
Around the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, there was some chagrin about 
the early eclipse of the charter of prin- 
ciples signed with the A.F.L. and the 
C.1.0. | (BW—Apr.7’45,p80). — The 
A.F.L. will go into a conference as 4 
matter of course and may come out 
the same way. Murray is going to de- 
mand some evidence of good faith and 
works. Both want to know just who 
the business conferees will be speaking 
for and how they can back up their 
pledges. Nothing seems likely to make 
the conference succeed except an extr2- 
ordinary amount of goodwill among 
men, more than has been in evidence 
for a long time. 
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nwanted Legacy 
Army and Navy are eager 
» be rid of seized plants, but 
lease will mean that NWLB 
5s lost its biggest club. 


The government’s new wage-labor 
sputes policy, announced by President 
ruman (page 15), left at least one ma- 
: issue up in the air. It was a hot one 
the question of what to do with more 
han a score of plants, coal mines, and 
pnsport companies still under federal 
»ntrol—nominal in the case of most, 
in the case of some, such as Mont- 
omery Ward. 

Motive Is Removed—Most of the fa- 
lities were seized by the government 
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} g9 |MBecause of noncompliance with Na- 
22 onal War Labor Board directives or 
vf cause strikes threatened seriously to 
ness wen | MBterfere with war production. With the 
ar ended, the basic motive behind such 
off cur Hizures—to prevent impairment of the 
1d, the Mar effort—also is removed. 
- level, ff The Army and Navy want to pull out 
e last pnmediately and return the seized prop- 
’ HBties to their owners. Shortly after the 
vanced Har ended, they began pressing the 
_ time. @Vhite House for permission to relin- 
——— @uish control and President Truman was 
ion act, 
xt June 
t, there 
against 
ibilities 
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© 38 « ROLLAPSE OF AN AERIAL MISSION 
to de @Vhen the mysterious, unmanned Japanese bomber-balloons first drifted over 
: — ¢ Pacific Coast from Alaska to Mexico and east as far as Michigan, censor- 
caking UP blacked out details of the strange invasion. Now the curtain is lifted’ 
o i) 
. their 2 a story of an attack that fizzled. The 33-ft. hydrogen-filled bags (left) were 
make if paraffined rice paper. Beneath the box (right) that housed the bombs was 
extt: i mechanism to set them off. Of the estimated thousands that started on the 
rn. our-day journey from Japan, 230 are known to have arrived. No war plant 


reported to be inclined to go along. 
e Davis’ Position—A certain amount of 
cautious opposition then was injected 
by Economic Stabilization Director 

illiam H. Davis. Davis, who headed 
NWLB for several years and knows its 
headaches, was fearful of trouble unless 
an orderly, careful process of releasing 
seized plants is followed. 

Davis pointed out that Montgomery 
Ward, whose plants in seven cities were 
seized by the Army, still has no inclina- 
tion to comply with NWLB orders, 
and the minute Army control is with- 
drawn there will be more trouble be- 
tween the company and the C.1.O. 
retail employees’ union. 

Then, too, the immediate release of 
seized properties would be an all too 
clear signal that NWLB has lost the 
principal enforcement device for its 
orders. 
e¢ No More Seizures—There is no like- 
lihood of any future seizures, not even 
in the other Ward noncompliance cases 
which were referred to Davis shortly be- 
fore the Japanese surrendered. Draft and 
rationing sanctions are out, too. 

One suggestion under consideration 
at midweek was to have the military 
service operating the seized facility try 
to obtain some stipulation from em- 

loyer or union, as the case may be, 
before the plant is released. At any 
rate, the whole problem quickly was 


t city was ever hit. Total known casualties: fires, and six deaths. 
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brought to the attention of War Mo 
bilization Director John W. Snyder in 
a conference with military and civilian 
officials. 
¢ No Distinction—The Army and Navy 
now make no distinction as to whether 
a plant was seized because of a labor 
dispute or a price dispute, such as Lord 
Mtg. Co., Erie, Pa., which was taken 
over by the Navy for allegedly profiting 
excessively under its war contracts. 
The services simply want to get out 
of all seizures. Davis and the NWLB 
officials are concerned with the mainte 
nance of peaceful industrial relations 
during the reconversion period. 


Wires Are Freer 


Priority system continues 
for long distance phone calls and 
telegrams, but communications 
restraints are notably eased. 


An immediate effect of the ending 

of hostilities in the Pacific has been re- 
moval of many restraints on communi- 
cations. Certain controls, however, will 
remain for a time. 
e Priorities Continue—The priority sys- 
tem is still in effect for long distance 
telephone and teletype trafic by the 
military, government, and such essential 
civilian users as government contractors, 
press associations, newspapers, and im- 
portant business publications. WPB’s 
U-2 limitation order listing essential 
users for preferential installation of tele- 
phones will also continue for a while. 
There are still more than 2,000,000 un- 
filled applications for phones. 

The priority system for telegraph 
messages will likewise be continued as 
long as service is subject to serious 
congestion. Otherwise, Western Union 
service has been freed by the Board of 
War Communications from nearly every 
control—the prohibition against con 
gratulatory and greeting messages and 
against the use of messengers for non- 
telegraphic services such as errands, and 
pickup and delivery of packages. How 
ever, the use of messengers for non 
telegraphic services may be limited by 
the manpower shortage. The telegraph 
company now has about 12,000 mes- 
sengers in the major cities. 

e Can Revert to Code—International 
communications users—the overseas ra- 
diotelephone, cable, and radiotelegraph 
ppt st a free field. Censorship re 
voked all controls such as monitoring 
overseas phone calls and the ban against 
code messages. When censorship was 
relaxed following V-E Day, business 
users of the cables and radiotelegraphs 
sent their messages in plain language 
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for the most part in order to avoid 
delays incident to decoding of messages 
by the censor. Now business firms can 
revert to code entirely which means less 
expense. 

As a result of the War Communica- 

tions Board’s action, the radiotele- 
graph companies—RCA Communica- 
tions, Mackay Radio, and Tropical Radio 
Telegraph—had the ban lifted on do- 
mestic radiotelegraph circuits, but the 
Federal Communications Commission 
will have to pass on resumption of this 
service. RCA and Mackay Radio before 
Pearl Harbor had radiotelegraph service 
between such major cities as New York, 
Washington, Chicago, New Orleans, 
San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 
e Excise Taxes—Long distance and local 
telephone, domestic telegraph and inter- 
national communications bills will drop 
with repeal of the increased wartime 
excise taxes. Such taxes would end auto- 
matically six months after declaration 
of the termination of hostilities by con- 
gtessional resolution or a presidential 
order, but Chairman Walter F. George 
of the Senate Finance Committee has 
indicated that the new tax legislation 
may eliminate excises on nonluxury 
goods and services altogether. 

The excise taxes are passed on direct 
by the communications companies to 
users. The tax on local telephone service, 
15% of monthly bill, will-go down to 
10%; long distance and overseas radio- 
telephone calls from 25% to 20%; do- 
mestic telegrams and leased wires and 
teletype, 25% to 15%. 

Messages by international cable-radio- 
telegraph remained at 15% during the 
war. The tax on wire and equipment 
service will drop from 8% to 5%. 


Tires by Millions 


But rubber industry's quick 
shift to civilian production will 
not satisfy pent-up demand for 
nearly a year to come. 


Shifting rapidly to heavy volume pro- 
duction of passenger car tires now that 
military demand is being curtailed, the 
nation’s rubber industry expects to turn 
out 2,500,000 caSings in September, and 
may be able to boost output sufficiently 
by the end of the year to bring tire 
rationing to an end. Nearly a year will 
elapse, however, before pent-up demand 
can be satisfied. 

e Truck Tires Scarce—The most critical 
need currently is for heavy-duty truck 
and bus tires; but this, fortunately, is 
the class in which military cutbacks are 
great and, coincidentally, where produc- 
tive capacity has been increased sharply. 
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ASSISTS RECONVERSION 


One of the principal architects of the 
nation’s wartime economy, Lt. Gen. 
Levin H. Campbell, Jr. (above), will 
have an important role in disman- 
tling it. He has been assigned to the 
Office of Reconversion to assist in 
clearing plants for peacetime opera- 
tion by expediting contract termina- 
tion and inventory disposal. Chief of 
Army Ordnance since June 1, 1942, 
and familiar with industry through 
many years’ contact, Campbell is 
given the credit for organizing the 
greatest production job in history. 


Given needed manpower and mate- 
rials, tiremakers hope to be up to pre- 
war production levels (34,118,000 re- 
placement passenger tires, 19,856,000 
original equipment tires were made in 
1941) within a few months. Manufac- 
turing facilities are no problem, for 
capacity is 110,000,000 passenger tires a 
year, against 65,000,000 before the war. 
e Natural Rubber Later On—Whatever 
the future competitive position of nat- 
ural and synthetic rubber may be (BW— 
Jul.7’45,p68), tires and other rubber 

roducts will continue to be fashioned 
re thetic for some time. 

Rubber importers believe it will be 
at least three months before any sizable 
amount of crude can be shipped from 
the Far East. 

How fast additional crude will be- 
come available depends upon the con- 
dition of plantations and equipment 
freed by Japan’s surrender. Rubber ex- 
perts will move into the producing areas 
rapidly, but final judgment must await 
their appraisal. 


Gasoline Is Ample 
Oil industry takes end , 
rationing in its stride, and the 
motoring public gets a break j 
speedy boosting of quality. 


So far as the motoring public is op 
cerned, reconversion of the nation’s oj 


industry already is an accomplished fact. Pr 
With the possible exception of a fe 
isolated. spots, gasoline in sufficieng carry 


quantity to meet civilian needs was ayaj 
able at service stations early this week, 
although many a dry pump had been 
reported in the first big week end aft 
the abandonment of rationing, for the 
industry had been caught short on de. 
liveries. 

Moreover, much of the gasoline noy 
flowing into motorists’ cin a is of pre. 
war quality. To top off motorists’ de. 
light, ceiling prices in 17 eastern se. 
board states will be reduced 0.6¢ to 
1.2¢ per gallon shortly. 
@ Quick Transition—Refineries’  tranji- 
tion from war to peace production was 
generally little more than a 24houw 
job, after gasoline rationing was lifted 
the day following Japan’s surrender. It 
involved mop reduction in output of 
aviation gasoline of 100-octane rating 
and above, and the immediate turning of 
facilities to the manufacture of civilian 
motor fuel. 

Just as speedy was the boosting of the 

quality of civilian gas from the wartime 
70-octane rating on housebrand fuel and 
75-octane rating on premium gas to the 
prewar 75-octane and 80-octane ratings 
for the two grades. 
e For Blending—The government is re- 
taining claim to an unspecified quantity 
of aviation gas stocks; the remaindc 
will be blended with lower grades to pro- 
duce premium civilian gas. (According 
to the Army-Navy Petroleum Board, 
military petroleum requirements can be 
expected to drop 13,450,000 bbl. a 
month.) 

Fortuitously, lifting of gasoline ration- 
ing found gasoline stocks in better con- 
dition than they had been at the same 
time in any other year since the wali 
began. (American Petroleum Institute 
reported Aug. 4 stocks were 84,800,000 
bbl., against 80,800,000 bbl. a year 
ago, 73,400,000 bbl. on Aug. 7, 1943, 
and 81,300,000 bbl. on Aug. 1, 1942) 
Thus, except for local distribution difi- 
culties, the first buying rush was met 
without trouble. 


e Pipeline Plan Shelved—Ending of the 

war Thee scuttled all talk of building aie go 
troleum pipeline from Texas to Cali-i55 0) 

ornia to speed the flow of gas and olf yj; 


to the Pacific. Rail shipments, at record 
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js in the last year, were promptly 
0 atinued. : > : 
Despite the ending of gasoline ration- 


Nple 


end motorists were instructed to retain 
~~ Oe a books, on the possibility that 
ind thelliide: need them in connection 


spplications for new tires, which 


reak y) are rationed (page 18). 


t 
. ed" h ” 
-sa_mbattled “Inches 
tion’s oil ‘ " 
hed ff! Proposed use of pipelines 
; ‘cv carry natural gas to industrial 
SuTACIeng ? 
Ws availfiiact will be fought by mine union 
vl bevgnd perhaps by coal operators. 
end e ; 
teal Eventual use of the two big govern- 
t on deent-owned oil pipelines laid between 
e oil producing Southwest and the 
line nowfeavy consuming Atlantic seaboard to 
s Of pre. wartime demands promises to 
rists’ defgevelop into a major battle before a 
tern sey.fimal decision is made. 
0.6¢ tomNo Agreement—As yet there is no 


ement within the oil industry on 
pssible cetime utilization of the 
Big Inch” and “Little Inch” lines. 
eanwhile, the same forces which de- 
ed construction of the lines for more 
ma year after they were urgently 


” transis 
tion was 
24-hour 
as lifted 
nder, It 


itput offfmeded are organizing to fight what 
e ratingimany regard as the most logical pro- 
ming of athe use for the transportation 


natural gas to eastern industrial 
ters. 


* civilian 


ig of the Officials of the 13 oil companies 
wartimeffMhich operate the lines for the Office 
fuel andi Defense Plants have been trying for 
S to thelime time to agree on peacetime opera- 


on of one or both of the lines for con- 
ued transportation of crude oil and 
fined products. 
Costs Uncertain—Companies with in- 
ests in tanker transportation are op- 
psing their further operation after 
nker service returns to normal, which 
not expected for several months yet. 
her companies, which feel that the 
es should be used, face cost uncertain- 
s which apparently will not be cleared 
> until next year, at the earliest. 
It will be impossible to determine 
hether oil and gasoline can be trans- 
rted by the pipelines as cheaply or 
ore cheaply than by tanker until post- 
ar tanker rates are fixed. Oil officials 
bncede that before the war, water 
ansportation of gasoline was cheaper 
an pipeline over long hauls (BW —Sep. 
b'44,p34). Whether the differential will 
ain will depend largely on postwar 
aritime wages. Involved also would be 


ratings 
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ne same 
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, of the he sale price of the two lines, on which 
Iding ‘fe government spent approximately 
© Cal 55,000,000. 

an 


Mine Union Although rail- 
bads led the open fight against con- 


record 
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struction of the Big Inch, two other 
groups worked in the background. They 
were the United Mine Workers and 
the coal operators of the East and Mid- 
west. 

Railroads, which saw an opportunity 

to haul large quantities of crude oil and 
gasoline during the war period, when 
higher tank car rates were unimportant, 
realize that they can’t compete with 
either the pipelines or the tankers under 
normal conditions. As a result; it is un- 
likely that they will get into the fight 
again, unless piping gas becomes a likely 
prospect. 
@ Oil States May Object—Any proposal, 
however, to make use of one or both 
of the lines to transport natural gas will 
be bitterly opposed by the Mine Work- 
ers and presumably by the coal oper- 
ators also. 

They are expected to get some su 
port from many state and local officials 
in Texas and Louisiana, who have as- 
sailed heavy export of natural gas from 
those states to the industrial East. 
While supplies of gas in both states 
are great, and are far from exhaustion, 
these officials take the position that if 
the gas is not exported, industries will 
be forced to come to their states. 

In any event, Congress, under terms 
of the Surplus Property Act, will finally 
tule on disposal of t the pipelines, since 
ODP can’t dispose of them until 30 
days after it has filed a report of its 

lans. 

e 500,000 Bbl. a Day—The two lines 
have been moving more than 500,000 
bbl. of crude and products daily to the 
eastern seaboard, or approximately half 


of the prewar consumption in that area 

Oil officials anticipate a larger post 
war demand in the East, as well as 
throughout the country, once public 
demand for new motor vehicles has 


been met. 


Yuletide Nylons 


Release of yarn for hosiery 
may be accompanied by effort 
to defer sales until all retail out- 
lets are stocked. 


Nylon hosiery will almost surely be 
back on the list of Christmas gifts 
this year—despite efforts of some seg- 
ments of the hosiery industry to delay 
sales in the interest of “orderly” mar- 
keting (BW —Jan.20’45,p93). 
eEnd of Controls Near—One week 
after war's end, the trade expected an 
immediate amendment of the WPB 
conservation order prohibiting use of 
nylon for women’s hosiery, (Already can- 
celed was the synthetic fiber order con- 
trolling output and distribution of rayon 
and nylon, thus making possible imme- 
diate use of nylon for slips, blouses, 
and other garments.) 

During the war 98% of nylon pro- 
duction went for such military uses as 
airplane tire cord, parachutes, and glider 
tow ropes. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
nylon producer, is said to figure that it 
can start shipping yarn within a matter 
of days. (About all it must do is change 


Earnest of what can be expected when nylon stockings really get back on the 
market is the crowd of would-be purchasers (above) that piled up when a San 
Leandro (Calif.) hosiery mill jumped the hurdle on nylon hose sales. Sales 
were limited to women only—three pairs to a customer—at $1.85 a pair. 
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spinnerets on its equipment to turn out 
fine yarn in place of coarser fibers used 
in war goods.) ; 

e Thre= Months’ Job—Allowing time for 
processing yarn, knitting and distribut- 
ing hosiery, nylons could appear gener- 
ally on store shelves within three 
months. The National Assn. of Hosi 
Manufacturers would like to have WP. 
order producers to hold up shipments 
from mills until 3,000,000 doz. pairs 
have been made (a matter of perhaps 
three months), then set a date 30 da 
thereafter on which retail sales could 
start “even” everywhere. But even if 
WPB were to essay such control, the 
trade doubts if it would work. 

Best guess, therefore, is that nylons 
will go-on sale just as quickly as they 
can be turned out. OPA still has to set 
price ceilings, but it is believed they will 
approximate 1942 levels. 

In any event, 1946 production prob- 
ably will be sufficient to provide fad 
pairs of nylons for each of the nation’s 
40,000,000 women users. 

Du Pont, meanwhile, anticipating in- 
creasing nylon demand for hosiery and 
other purposes, is building a $20,000,- 
000 nylon salt plant near Chaar Tex., 
and this week announced purchase of a 
400-acre tract near Parkersburg, W. Va., 
for a unit which will turn out nylon in 
plastic form, along with plans for a $10,- 
000,000 expansion of its nylon yarn pro- 
ducing facilities at Spartansville, Va. 


Girdles by Jan. 1 


Scarcity of cotton yarns 
restrains production of prewar 
quality two-way stretch garment. 
Wartime model stocks high. 


Women who joyfully hailed an ill- 

timed radio newscast this week that 
the prewar two-way stretch would be 
back in 60 days are due for a disappoint- 
ment. The always-bearish Corset & 
Brassiere Assn. of America, representin 
an industry that has patiently squelch 
such rumors for four war years, warns 
that it will be more like Jan. 1 before 
real prewar-quality foundation garments 
are available. 
e Cotton Yarns Lacking—Restraining 
factor in girdle production now is not 
tubber, but fine cotton yarns. These 
are needed both for winding synthetic 
rubber threads, and for “body cloth” 
in garments other than the all-elastic 
two-way stretch. 

As a matter of fact, two-way stretches 
made with Neoprene synthetic rubber 
have been on the market for about a 
year. Consumers’ chief complaint is that 
they don’t stretch as much as those 
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A CAR IS BORN 


Sleek and low-slung, with no “ginger- 
bread,” Henry Kaiser's new car, 
named for him, is fast being whittled 
out of the dream stage by its designer, 
Howard Darrin (above), long a de- 
signer of custom-styled cars. To be 
made at Oakland, Calif., under the 
Kaiser-Frazer partnership (BW —Aug. 
4'45,p26), the new auto will be 40% 
lighter than the conventional type. 
It will be roomy, with great visibil- 
ity, and fully streamlined—though the 
engine will be in front. Selling price 
is to be between $500 and $1,000. 


made with natural rubber. Synthetic 
rubber’s one advantage for this industry 
is its resistance to heat and oil. But in 
other respects natural rubber is said to 
be preferable: Its wearing qualities are 
better, for example, it is easier to handle 
in manufacture, and it can be made 
in all colors. Practically speaking, few 
in the foundation garment trade believe 
synthetic rubber will supplant natural 
rubber, when it is availab in—three 
months at the earliest ( ¢ 18). 

¢ Big Stocks on Hand—Retailers’ stocks 
of wartime models are now rather high, 
but lacking in the kinds of garments 
most in demand. Whether consumers 
are going to hold off buying, hoping 
for the real thing, will be apparent as 
soon as manufacturers offer retailers 
their fourth-quarter quotas. 

A t check by Women’s Wear 
Daily indicated that most buyers plan 
to accept delivery on the large orders 
they have already placed for September 
and October delivery, and most of them 
are optimistic about disposing of war- 
time stocks before new wun, Fe with 
natural rubber appear. 


Transport Eased 


Many restrictions lifted | 
military passenger prob!em w 
still be acute. Revival of ay 
travel expected to help. 


All over the country this week 4, 

transportation picture was rapicly cle 
ing up. The Army had started embary 
ing hundreds of shipments before ney 
of the Japanese surrender was offici, 
Cars were diverted to military war 
houses for unloading, and released { 
general use. 
e ODT Acts Quickly—The Office g 
Defense Transportation also moved fay 
Restrictions on the use of tank cars ay 
tank trucks, including license requir 
ments of ODT, were lifted. Vario, 
controls on trucks, buses, and tay 
cabs were discontinued. Restrictions o 
sports and fairs went overboard. T 
convention ban was relaxed to pemi 
out of town attendance of 150 instea 
of 50. Restrictions on group travel f 
business purposes and on travel agencie 
operations in connection with sud 
travel were relaxed. 

The five-day limit on reservation 
the elimination of overnight sleepe 
service, and the pooling of passengg 
coaches are being continued for 
time being. 

The net of the situation is that freigh 
transportation will be much easier, thd 
rail and bus passenger travel will sti 
be tight; but that private automobik 
now that they can get all the gas the 
want, obviously will relieve the burder 
considerably. ODT hopes that migran 
workers going home and discharge 
soldiers visiting friends or taking vac 
tions will pile into the family car instea 
of jamming railroads and_ buses. 
eA Growing Problem—Transport 
military personnel is still a big and grow 
ing problem. The War Dept’s. a 
nounced intention to discharge 5,00; 
000 men within a year will mean 
minimum of 10,000,000 man-trips : 
every soldier is taken to a separatiot 
center and sent home by train from 
there. 

But the real problem comes aftes 
wards, if many of the 5,000,000 di 
chargees follow the example of the fin 
thousands. Many veterans feel they'\4 
earned a holiday; many of them am 


traveling. If, during the coming yeat ; a 
5,000,000 ex-soldiers try to ride trang 
something will have to give. Howeveg. 
veterans can’t continue to travel cut-ui@ig ,, 
after their first trip home, and that a lly 
a to help matters. projec 
e In Terms of Cars—There are abou. 
28,000 passenger-carrying cars, of whic! 

SIN 
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00 are Pullmans. Since 400 to 500 
- q Jimans are normally laid up for re- 
\= and 4,600 were turned over to 
military, this leaves only 2,200 Pull- 
ifted, 5 me must bear the added load 


ble rts travel s, travel agency 
—_ Bag pany other civilians. 
of aut {oreover, if the Army needs more Pull- 


»ons or coaches, it can commandeer 
hem. No new civilian passenger equip- 
vent will be available until sometime 

1946, although 1,200 new troop 
eepers and 400 kitchen cars will come 
t the production line for the military 
Military freight was not as great per- 
ntagewise as most people imagine, 
t the Army’s stupendous cutbacks 
ill loosen up the rail freight situation 
ore than even the big figures indicate. 
inished war goods represented may be 
0% of total bills of lading, but since 
w materials are not included (canceled 


). 


week 4 
Picdly cle, 
j embargg 
Crore ne 
‘as Officis 
tary war 
at ised fo 


Office 9 
noved fas 
Ik cars an 
sc requirg 


ata Dg sentie alone called for 145,- 
ictions oit0,000 tons of coal), the real shrinkage 
card. Tyg Height extends beyond the guess of 
hy e imponderable in the 
Neer p sight situation is the amount of sur- 
1 agencig Jus goods the Army will be pushing 


round. Moving as military freight, it 
night claim priority—thus might congest 
pme terminals, especially those in ports. 
jeeps, trucks, tents, canned food, and 
ulldozers are going to be moved ahead 
f new refrigerators, radios, furnaces, 
md the whole gamut of expanding 
ivilian production, spot congestion may 
ur in some places. 


vith SUCH 


servation 
it sleepe} 

Passenge 
1 for 


iat freigh 


“ a Seasonal movements of fruits and the 
omobile petober peak * = — ars 
gas thegease temporary tight spots, 

re burdet Air Travel ve yi —— 
t micrapnority system, controlled by the mili- 


pry since May, 1942, may be abolished 
side of two months but possibly not 
til the end of the year. Meanwhile, 
mplification of the system is expected 
) telescope all priority travel into one 
lass. Control offices already have been 
nstructed not to be so free in granting 
riorities. 

Four classes of priorities have been 
fective during the war: No. 1, the so- 
lled “presidential” priority for top 
overnment officials; No. 2 for congress- 
en, FBI men, ferry pilots, and mili- 
ple =y on urgent business;. No. 
, largely for civilians on war business; 
nd No. 4, for military personnel on 


lischarge 
“ing vaca 
ar instead 
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isport 
and grow 
pt’s, a1 
re 5,000, 

mean 
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eparation 
ain from 


res after 
,000 di 


Seal cave, and persistent civilians, 

hem a One factor that may ease civilian 
inc yeu, Tavel is the start Aug. 27 of the 
fe train =™SCom Project” under which the 
Howevereut ‘tanscontinental airlines and Pan 
1 cut-ratqqametican Airways will carry troops east, 
1 that ud west under Army contract. Origi- 


nally planned for redeployment, this 
project will now carry heavy demobiliza- 
ion trafic both ways. 
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Farm Cutbacks 


Agriculture Dept. may be 
forced to drop big-production 
plans unless Congress adopts 
guaranteed income scheme. 


Secretary of iculture Clinton P. 
Anderson may be forced to abandon the 
all-out production plans that he was 
formulating for 1946 before the Japa- 
nese surrender. 

The over-all ype for agricultural 
reconversion will be a combination pro- 
duction control, price support, and food 
stamp plan for low-income families 
(BW—May19’45,p32) unless Congress 
can be sold a full production-farm guar- 
anteed income program instead (box, 
page 22). 


e Guarantee or Cutbacks?—Lacking 


congressional sanction for a guaranteed 
income, there will be a planned cut- 
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BUILDING A BUSINESS ON SKILLS OF WAR 


back of 10% to 15% —about half the 
wartime increase—from this year’s near- 
record farm volume. 

Cutbacks will be forced in poultry 
and eggs, soybeans and peanuts, pota- 
toes and other vegetables. 

No increase in meats and milk will 
be ordered beyond the present numbers 
of cattle, hogs, and milk cows (page 
22). 

Victory gardens will be soft-pedaled 
to protect the peacetime commercial 
vegetable industry from this competi- 
tion. 

Anderson would also like to cut back 

wheat (now being planted) in expecta- 
tion of bigger foreign grain crops in 
1946. 
e War Demands Slashed—Principal 
compulsions for these changes are the 
deep slashes in military buying, the 
elimination of lend-lease, and the 
absence now or in future of offsetting 
government buying programs. 

Military and lendlease buying took 
more than 25% of a total farm produc- 


Veterans of the colorful Flying Tigers are turning to account experience 
gained from perilous India-China “Hump” flights in a new coast-to-coast air 
cargo service. President Robert Prescott, flanked by Robert Hedman, vice- 
president (right), and F. A. Tutt, trafic manager (left), inspect one of the 
seven Navy-designed Conestogas bought by the new National Skyway Freight 
Corp. from Office of Defense Plants to carry cargo—up to 10,000-Ib. payload 
each—or passengers. Based at the Long Beach (Calif.) airport, the veterans 
are offering unscheduled contract business, including a 24-hr. freight service 
from Los Angeles to New York—or to “any other point in the world.” Los 
Angeles businessmen hold a 50% interest in the venture. 
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The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics recently computed that even 
with full industrial employment 
farmers can expect to average no bet- 
ter than parity prices now that war 
pressures are off. The (mid-July 
average was 119% of parity. 

At parity the present volume of 
roduction would yield farmers only 
17,000,000,000. At 90% of parity 

the income would be slashed to $12,- 
500,000,000, because volume would 
also decline. 

@ Price or Income Support?—Against 
these emergencies, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Clinton P. Anderson is ready 
with a cut-price food program for 
low-income families, and his lieuten- 
ants are whipping into shape the pro- 
posed change-over from farm price 
to farm income support. 

Under the income support scheme, 
farm products would be allowed to 
find their natural price level, all pres- 
ent subsidies would be eliminated, 
and the government would make in- 
come payments to farmers direct. 

e Con Balk—It is ques- 
tionable, though, whether Congress 
and consumers can be sold an in- 
come support program that may cost 


Income Guaraniee Planned for Farms 


better than $5,000,000,000 a year 
as compared with the present subsi- 
dies of $1,800,000,000 to producers 
and processors. : 

ministration politicos fancy the 
income plan because the big volume 
and low prices would make labor 
happy, and, by the elimination of 
mans oo controls, make farmers 
glad, too. They figure that the lower 
cost would offset the guarantee to 
farmers. 
e Problem of Costs—Another cause- 
of worry will be the tendency for 
farm costs of production to stay up 
while the prices of farm products de- 
cline. 

Farm wages are more than three 
times the 1935-39 average, and all 
other commodities used in farm pro- 
duction are up more than 37%. But 
prices received by farmers are up 
more than 92% and cash farm in- 
come is up more than 171%. 

Significantly enough, the whole- 
sale prices of food are only 42% 
higher than before the war—indica- 
tive of the wartime squeeze on proc- 
essors’ and distributors’ margir.s. Re- 
tail prices of food are up by less 
than 40%. 


tion that yielded farmers a cash income 
of more than $20,600,000,000 during 
the past year. 

Stripped of these props, and without 
congressional authorization to guarantee 
farm income instead of farm prices, 
Anderson will be put to it to support 
prices at the parity levels already pre- 
scribed by Congress for two years after 
next Jan. 1. War's end doesn’t change 
this requirement for parity payments. 

Lacking the military and lend-lease 
buying power, Anderson would be 
forced to ask Congress to increase the 
$4,750,000,000 Commodity Credit 
Corp. kitty for price support. 

But if he gets the income rantee, 
Anderson figures that he cont pemaale 
full farm production somewhat near 
present volume and let prices go down 
to world levels. 

e Price Drop Feared—Meanwhile, the 
Dept. of Agriculture fears a crack in 

rices (beginning with cattle from heavy 
fall liquidation) that could quickly fan 
out to other commodities and put huge 
stocks in CCC’s larders. 

Against the possibility of a general 
slump, Anderson’s economists are ad- 
vising an immediate reduction in poul- 
try laying flocks, and counseling no ex- 
pansion in 1946 pig crops. 
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e Foreign Oils a Threat—They are 
pointing a cautious finger at soybeans 
and peanuts in the expectation of com- 
petitively cheaper foreign vegetable oils 
in 1946. 

Nor do the economists see why 
flaxseed production should continue to 
be subsidized in wartime volume when 
Argentine flaxseed can be laid down at 
New York for less than half the domes- 
tic cost. 

e Some Subsidy Increase—In some cases 
subsidies will be increased; in others 
reduced, as in sugar, for which Ander- 
son’s lieutenants are advising an in- 
crease in both wholesale and _ retail 
prices so as to cut the big subsidy losses. 

What worries Anderson most is a 
probable price decline on this year’s 
production to be marketed through the 
summer of 1946—hogs, corn, wheat, and 
other grains. 

Most crops are near parity levels, but 
livestock and livestock products are 8% 
to 45% above. A softening of these 
_— would force the government to 

uy in quantities far nd United Na- 
tions Relief & Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration’s present relief volume. 

e Department Reshuffled—Confronted 
with reconversion, Anderson reshuffled 
his organization last week along com- 


modity lines. There are now ten, 
modity branches to deal wit) prog 
tion and marketing processes, and 
the buying and selling of product 
price support. 

The ten branches are livestock, 4 
poultry, fats and oils, fruits and » 
tables, sugar, grain, cotton, tobacco, 
special commodities. 

A field service branch replace; { 
Agricultural Adjustment Adminig 
tion, and ecight over-all functig 
branches include food distribution, , 
terials and equipment, shipping 
storage, marketing facilities, labor, § 
cal, budget and management, and 
pliance and investigation. 

e Branches Combined—All | brang 
are combined into a Production 
Marketing Administration under the 
rection of John B. Hutson, who 
also the Under Secretary of Apri 
ture and principal pioponent of § 
lan to let farm products prices § 
low support level and make up § 
difference by government payment 
farmers. 

Anderson said that the big idea i 
enable him to get in one place 
answers to whatever questions he : 


ask about action programs on specifiy 


commodities. 
Commodity Credit Corp. will 
tinue to be the principal moneyby 


Meat-Conscious 


Public is wondering ho 
soon end of war will come 
the butcher shop. Answer is 
too clear just yet. 


Meat-hungry Americans, hopciil 
eying the past fortnight’s relaxati 
and revocations of government contr 
in other fields, are impatiently ask 
how soon the Administration will g 
around to letting them have more bet 
lamb, and hogmeat. 

Optimistic generalities have be 
plentiful from Washington since Jap 
said “Yes.” But the consumer ca 
make gravy out of them. 

@ Set-Asides Discontinued—Sole mi 
move in this direction by midweck ¥ 
that the beef and veal set-aside ord 
were discontinued, effective last \ 
day. Set-asides on loins, shoulders, a 
lard are the only survivors in po 
Lamb set-asides ended early this monti 
These orders required packers to gv 
overnment buyers first crack at spc 


ed percentages of their kill; civilia 


got what was left. 

Actually, ending the set-asides is 
itself unimportant, since the Army « 
still get all the meat it requires. Re 
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Like Money On Deposit 


Yes, steel in Ryerson warehouses is like 
money on deposit—there for you to draw on, 
in the amounts you need. More than 10,000 
kinds, shapes and sizes are typical stocks at 
our eleven steel-service plants. 

Steel from our stocks has valiantly served 
the war effort, as it will now serve the peace. 
We've met tough situations, almost without 
number, where steel—a piece, a few pounds, 
or many tons—was needed immedi- 
ately to avert production delays. 

We've met tough situations on the 
technical side, too— situations where 
our engineers and metallurgists have 


JOSEPH T. 


RYERSON & SON, 


been able to find a way when a way had to 
be found. In cutting and otherwise prepar- 
ing steel to meet ticklish specifications, we've 
also done exceptional things. 

Furnishing steel promptly—the kinds and 
quantities wanted—has been our business 
for 103 years. Stocks these days have not 
always been in balance from a size stand- 
point, because of the tremendous war de- 
mand for steel. But our stocks are 
the nation’s largest. And they are 
here for you to draw on. 

For Stock List and Data Book, 
write our plant that is nearest you. 


INC. 


Seet-Servien Plants at Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, St. Lovis, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia, Buffalo, New York, Boston 


~ 


RYERSON STEEL 


Navy” hospital 
uses heating-ventilating units 
housed in sturdy Ls........ 


The McIntyre Engineering Company of 
San Francisco, designers amd builders of 
fifty-two heating and ventilating units needed 
for a southwestern Navy hospital, housed 
this equipment in sturdy, compact Ls. With 
Ls it was easy for McIntyre to provide cabi- 
nets in the variety of sizes needed to house 
units of varying capacity, and just as easy to 
make almost immediate delivery. Ls assem- 
blies—built from interchangeable parts pro- 
duced by mass production methods—are 
available in any desired size or style. And 
no special tools, trimming, fitting, welding, 
or riveting are required for their erection. 


Lindsay Structure, modern method of all- 
steel or all-aluminum construction, adapts to 
an infinite number of applications. Pre- 
viously shipped only as unassembled parts, 
Ls is now—through a new wartime service— 
obtainable completely or partially preassem- 
bled and ready for installation of equip- 
ment. Write for information. Lindsay and 
Lindsay, 222 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, lll.; 60 E. 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.; Lindsay Structure 
(Canada) Lid., Dominion Square Bidg., Montreal. 


LINDSAY 


ls STRUCTURE 


ee 2017629, 2263510, 2263511 
Foreign Potents and Potents Pending 


ry. 
pee 


ls Senine members pee 
even the heaviest equipment— 
no space-wasting reinforcements 
~are needed, * 


Ls utilizes the principle of uni- 
form tensioning to achieve a 


This does not constitute an en- 

dorsement by the Navy. It is 

contrary to the Navy's practice 
product. 


point of interest in the meat 
whether the military will dis. 
buying practice of which it 

been accused. 

eIn Terms of Need—Meat sep ; 
sure that nonperishable meat pro¢ 
—canned beef-and-gravy, canned , 
beef, and the like—have beep 
chased by procurement office's 3; } 
yond either needs or actual consy) 
tion. If Army buying now s} 
merely to the tonnage that curren; 

gets eaten, packers suspect that th 
move would increase substanti: vt 
volume that can be shifted to civiliay 

If, as no one seriously believes ¢ 
happen, the uniformed services sho, 
reduce their buying still more 
begin eating up some of their sur] 
inventories, meat men think hoy 
wives would see a profusion of cuts o 
the retailer’s block. 
eHow Long for Rationing?—Co 
ments from Secretary of Agriculty 
Clinton P. Anderson and other offic 
sources suggest that red-point rationi 
may end within three months. Many 
neighborhood meat dealer is convince 
it will end tomorrow or next wee 
Livestock and packing industry exper 
seem less certain. 

Pork will unquestionably continy 
scarce—though probably not so scar 
as many believe from reading gove 
ment estimates. Packers expect th 
year’s hog kill to reach about the sar 
level as a year ago. Army buying is 3 
ready down about 50%. Unless foreig 
relief purchases take up the slac 
there will be more pork chops and ha 
on American dining tables. 
e Pig Prospect—Pigs farrowed this f: 
will show the first production increa 
in two years—and they will not rea 
slaughter until next spring and s 
mer. Hence packers’ doubts of an ca 
end to pork rationing. 

Beef, thanks principally to exce; 

tionally wet weather in range states du 
ing the usually dry summer seaso 
should be heavier and juicicr tha 
usual. Range animals are already reac! 
ing Missouri River markets in lag 
numbers and in better shape than usual 
But even the best Plains States gra 
produces few steers and heifers that rat 
better than “commercial,” which is of 
the low side of the market class called 
fair-to-good. 
e Slaughter or Feedlots—Price develo 
ments between now and the end 0 
1945 will decide whether these animal 
go to slaughter or to feedlots. | xpen 
enced feeders are, since the Japenes 
surrender, less susceptible to appeals 
win-the-war-with-food, more inclined 
look twice at the price they will pay fa 
thin stuff. 

Packers are guessing that cnou 
range cattle will reach central stock 
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When you look into your product’s future... 
* look into this package 


‘cr then you’re planning post-warmer- to meet varied packaging require- supply. We hope the time will soon 
ly reacyqetandising of your product, the right ments come when there will be enough to 
in |aoq™package will be important. Here are meet all requirements. In the mean- 
in uswithree significant advantages that Low cost—You get true packaging time we would like to work with you 
cs gnu Pont Cellophane will provide: economy in Du Pont Cellophane be- on your post-war packaging plans. 
that rat cause it gives the advantages of fF, I, du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
ch is of a added sales. transparent protection at lowest cost. (Inc.), Cellophane Division, Wil- 


$s calle parent packaging lets the shop- SS mington 96, Delaware. 
per see what’s inside the package. It The many military uses of Du Pont 


develo makes your product its own best Cellophane now limit the civilian Save Waste Paper—Vital to War! 
“!!C “Healesman. It is in line with the trend 


animal 


Expei 0 self-service. rT 
Japanes 
ca poate QU POND (ellophane 
:qgvureproof protection of freshness and 


pay fa wee ; 
cnvtlfpeductinay ned eonectheranna: shows what it Protects—at Low Cost 


| stociafeguard. There are 56 different 
ypes of Du Pont transparent films BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


25, 19 


r Copies 


15 to 29 clea 
5 clear Copies 


15 to 2 


FINE PAPERS FOR SOCIAL 
AND BUSINESS USE 


Wetchmen contributed to 

Fire lors—stoken from officio! 

records. 

A plant making land mines was totally destroyed due 
to delay in turning in the alarm. The record states 
the Watchman was “old, sick and asleep.” 

Does your Watchman sleep on the job? How can 
you be sure without the evidence of a DETEX Watch- 
clock System? DETEX ‘ 
gives a tamper-proof 
record of his devotion 
—or lack of it. DETEX @ 

Plant Protection Man- 
ual guides the training 
of both management 
and watchman for any 


yards between now and December to 
swamp their beef killing floor gangs un- 
less more workers hire on. is sur- 
plus run could drop the price of both 
packers and feeders—and cut farm in- 
come perceptibly. 

© On Parity With Points—Best statisti- 
cal argument for ending meat rationing 
advanced thus far came from the latest 
government market report. On Mon- 
day in New York, for the first time since 
March, 1943, market checkers found 
enough meat on hand to equal the 
trade’s (not the consumers’) supply of 
ration points. 

- If rationing is removed before enough 
meat is avatlable to supply total 7 - 
mand, industry executives are sure that 
will redistribute meat less equitably 
than OPA rules did it. Reason: Sales- 
conscious branch house managers might 
g° overboard for better-grade dealers 

ite home-office rules. 

@ Black Market Still?—When the black 
market runs head-on into the end of 
rationing, trade experts are not too sure 
that it will die. The result depends 
upon supply of beef loins for household 
purchase. Most black marketing is of 
top-grade steaks and roasts to the hotel 
and restaurant trade. Until consumers 
can buy all of these cuts that they want 
for coo ing at home, the eating-out de- 
mand should keep prices above ceilings. 


It’s Still Blends 


Distillers hopefully eye jh, 
corn crop, but bourbon dearth; 
likely to continue for a lon 
time. Prices remain steady. 


The cold gray dawn of re: 
finds the liquor consumer hu h 
assurance of plentiful suppiics }, 
sobered by the scarcity of de jy 
brands. 

Blended whiskies are coming 
from under the counter for a bray 
reappearance on retail shelves. By 
Scotch and bonded whiskies (¢speciallj 
bourbon) remain in seclusion—and ; 
may continue so for years. Stocks ag 
woefully depleted and domestic whisk 
must spend four years in the barrel be 
fore Uncie Sam affixes the green stam 
that is his guarantee of age and potenc 
e Government Capacity—Distillers wer 
shifted to war production in October 
1942, because of the synthetic rubbe 
program which absorbed 54% of mil 
tary alcohol requirements. In addition, 
the government built alcohol distilling 
plants which now become surplus prop 
erty and a threat of future competition 
The liquor industry professes confidencg 


WASH AND CARRY SERVICE GROWS 


emergency. Write for 


FREE Manual today A chain of self-service Bendix Launderettes that started last November in New 


York’s Parkchester development has proved so successful in handling 6,500 lb. 
of family wash daily that a new one is about to be opened by Telecoin, Inc. 
Others are planned for New York and New Jersey neighborhoods when mor 
machines are available. Every day except Sundays, housewives bring up to I 
Ib. of clothes each for a scrubbing. For 25¢ a half hour, the machines whisk 
through the laundry while the owners continue their shopping. 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
Deot 88 


Home Office, 76 Verick $t.. New York 13, N. Y. 
Seles end Service in All Principal Cities 


DETEX 


WATCHMENS CLOCKS 
NEWMAN * §CO_* ALERT. *& PATROL 26 
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WORKING PARTNER of all 
WHITE-RODGERS 


Automatic Temperature Controls 


are accurately balanced, sturdy switch mechanism is the second basic 
part of White-Rodgers temperature controls. Because the Hydraulic-Action element 
is so powerful, more hard-working life can be built into this switch. That is why 
White-Rodgers controls are. so widely endorsed by the heating, air-conditioning 
and refrigeration fields. Engineering data supplied on request for your present or 
post-war products requiring accurate temperature control. 
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Crystals of pure natural 
vitamin A, one example of 
DPI research. More is known 
about the characteristics of vita- 


min A in its commercial forms . 


because of DPI research which 
distilled and redistilled the vita- 
min to produce it for the first 
time in its pure crystalline state. 
Limited supplies available for 
further research, 


DISTILLATION PRODUCTS, INC. Zomccting Aph-Lhcuum Research 


west, 


735 RIDGE ROAD 


1. Expanding knowledge of the 
vitamins. One principal phase of our 
business is the high-vacuum distillation 
of bland, stable concentrates of vitamins 
A and E. Continuous research into the 
chemical and physical nature of these 
vitamins makes DPI the source for much 
of what is known about vitamins A and 
E. This exploration continues and ex- 
pands. 


2. Exploring production and use of 
high vacuum. Our adventures in high- 
vacuum chemistry caused DPI to orig- 
inate and perfect equipment needed to 
produce vacuums which approach the 
total absence of air. Much of this research 
work, now concentrated on war uses, 
may be of great interest to industry 
when restrictions are lifted. 


3. Pioneering the use of molecular 
distillation. Many hitherto undistillable 
substances such as waxes, heavy oils and 
fixed fats yield valuable fractions when 
subjected to the DPI process of molec- 
ular distillation in high vacuum. A prod- 
uct of DPI research, this revolutionary 
new process for industry is just beginning 
to demonstrate its tremendous potential. 
We invite you to investigate. 


ROCHESTER 13, NEW YORK 
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in its ability to hold the fic 
newcomers but admit® that th 
ment-built plants may) create troy} 
for the commercial alco industry 

The government allowed drei 
“holidays” during which the Z 
industry could distill for the t: lh; 
involved the release of grain 
have been in sufficient supply : 
some corn, the base of bourb. 

e Restriction Continues—Suc! 
demand for corn as a stock an 
feed that it still is under tight — 
tions in spite of an estimated of 
2,800,000,000 bu. for 1945, only 409. 
000,000 bu. under the 1944 x 

The production holidays for beverage 
alcohol were during August, 1944, and 
January, July, and part of August, 1945. 
Normal consumption of liquor is some. 
thing over 100,000,000 gal. annually 
and the holidays bolstered over-a!] sup. 
plies even if they did not make up for 
the drain on aged reserves. 

During August of last year, a tot: 
of 53,800,000 gal. of beverage liquor 
was produced. The January production 
was 63,500,000 gal. Last month the 
distillers gave another mighty heave and 
turned out an estimated 60,000,000 gal, 
@ The Present Outlook—Allied Liquor 
Industries figures that about 25,000,000 
gal. of this was whisky and the remain. 
ing 35,000,000 ‘alcohol (neutral spirits) 
for blending. In addition, the industry 
was allowed 2,500,000 bu. of grain for 
this month which was sufficient to keep 
distilleries running about six days and 
should have meant about 12,000,000 
gal. of liquor. 

This adds up to 135,000,000 gal. for 
1945, or more than enough for a normal 
year’s a But at this point 
the bourbon devotee breaks down and 
waters his mint julep with his tears. 

The distillers were allowed corm in 

January because of the huge 1944 crop. 
But last month they were permitted to 
distill only the corn they fad in stock 
and this month’s quota allows no com 
at all. 
e Watching the Crop—Trade scouts 
hear that the industry will be allowed 
4,000,000 bu. of grain each for Septem- 
ber and October; in November or De- 
cember they foresee an even freer rein. 
The corn quota for the rest of the year 
depends on how much progress the crop 
can make between now and frost. 

There is no comfort for the discrim- 
inating in warehouse statistics. At the 
end of June, 1942, stocks of whisky 
were 433,650,000 gal. (after allowances 
for evaporation). By the end of last 
June they had declined 45%, to 235 
575,000 gal. Of this only about 115, 
440,000 gal. were bourbon. 

e Three to One—Traditionally, eastem- 
ers drink rye while bourbon is preferred 
in the potations of the South, Mid est, 
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“Sain 4 West. Bourbon outsold rye in the 
‘cn war market by almost three to one. 
cently distillers have noted a quick- 
ed demand for bourbon in the East. 
Certain im of the shortages are 
vitable. If drinkers can’t get old 
pyrbon, rye, and Scotch, they will take 
smething else. That means a stretch- 
ut of bonded whiskies in neutral spirit 
ends. Blends don’t taste so good in 
chballs but lend themselves to mix- 
res. Result: emphasis on cocktail 
ngredients (such as bitters and ver- 
nouth), with possible unfavorable ef- 
s on charged water. 
So far prices remain steady. The 
estion is whether they can resist a 
wolonged battle of the blends during 
period when spending is sure to be- 
some more cautious. 


up for ontana Compact 


“Tiga 2 Kaiser's total obligations 


juctioalgn steel mill deal exactly match 
th thee loans after deduction of 


ave and 
10 «a payments on principal. 

1quor 
0.000% ~The Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
cinlain- Have Henry J. Kaiser the long-sought 
‘pints) Adjustment on his $111,805,000 Fon- 
ndustry ana steel plant loan this week, but its 
7 fo jerms left observers wondering whether 
, E = he ‘apna oe sae gou was treated 
\> aNd Hihuite as leniently as he expected. 
100,000 114,328,000 Balance-From Kaiser’s 
or he is assured of necessary 
new funds ($11,500,000) to provide fa- 
‘lities for producing civilian goods, and 
ie’s in the unique position of owning a 
modern steel mill built with government 
nds. Comparatively, his investment is 
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0m i Hhominal. 
ey Obverse side of this pleasant picture 
: ge s that Kaiser has assumed some $114,- 


528,000 in obligations—exactly the 
mount of his several RFC loans, after 
leductions for previous payments on the 
principal. The fact that $34,500,000 
pf these obligations bear no interest is a 
mitigating factor—and is also indicative 
bf the umique character of the deal. 
The adjustment is based on an RFC 
ey of the Fontana plant, which 
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1€ CTOP Hblaces its present reproduction cost at 
st. $63,000,000 and its current value, after 
iscrim- [Mepreciation, at $58,000,000. 

At the fi Three Phase Adjustment—In adjustin 
\\" BXaiser’s original indebtedness, RFC wil 
Wances Hitake- 

of tt (1) A $69,500,000 15-year first mort 


is, yy (seeennting $58,000,000 current 


the plant, plus $11,500,000 in 
scheduled improvements). This will 
"0) A dig rtgag 
second mortgage of 
$34,510,380, without interest, repre- 


asterm- 
eferred 
idwest, 
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@ PC Foamglas, the permanent insulating material, helps to 
maintain desired temperature and humidity levels, to prevent 
condensation. It is fireproof, moistureproof, verminproof and 
proof against most acids. 

Consisting of millions of air-filled glass cells, PC Foamglas is 
light in weight, rigid and strong. The big pieces, 12 x 18 inches, 
2 to 6 inches thick, are conveniently packaged, easily handled, 
quickly installed. 

When you are figuring on insulation for roofs, floors, walls, 
tanks or plant equipment, learn why the most efficient, the 
most economical material is PC Foamglas. Write 
today to Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, Room 
662, 632 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 
Room 662, 632 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
- Also makers of PC Glass Blocks - 


PC FOAMGLAS /277-7-+ INSULATION 


senting the balance of the original loan 
which was invested in fixed assets. 

(3) A $10,318,000 note secured by 
103,180 shares of 4% first preferred 
stock of Kaiser Co., Inc., par value $100 
per share. (Here Kaiser’s other far-flun 
enterprises are involved to some extent. 
¢ Reconversion Cushion—To give Kaiser 
a reconversion period cushion, RFC 
agreed that interest on the first mortgage 
and dividends on the preferred stock are 
payable during the first two years only to 
the extent earned. 

But the RFC deal specifies the man- 
ner in which the loans are to be paid 
off, thereby tying up some of Kaiser's 
potential earnings. 

Kaiser has been a big time shipbuilder 
for the Maritime Commission. His origi- 
nal RFC loan on Fontana provided that 
all net profits from ship construction be 
pledand as security. This is continued, 
with some revision, under the new loan. 
e Ship Profits P —Of the ship fees 
and profits received under contracts en- 
soda tute prior to July 1, 1945, 724% 
will be applied to the principal of the 
second mortgage and 274% will be ap- 
plied to retire the $10,318,000 note now 
secured by the preferred stock. There- 


4 


a 
: 


after, the 274% portion will be applied 
on the first mortgage. 

(Since this provision applies only to 
contracts prior to July | fast, Kaiser's 
future shipbuilding efforts appear un- 
affected. Moreover, with shipbuilding 
contracts being cut back sharply, 
Kaiser’s liability here appears limited to 
ships now under construction and to 
settlement fees on existing contracts.) 

e $9,000,000 id—Kaiser already 
has paid to RFC $14,000,000 in ship 
construction: profits under his original 
loan, of which $9,000,000 was applied 
to principal and the rest to interest. 

One other safeguard to payment of 
the non-interest-bearing second mort- 
gage is provided in the deal. Kaiser must 
apply to it 25% of the earnings of the 
steel division of Kaiser Co., Inc., after 
interest, principal payments on the first 
mortgage, and income taxes, but before 
depreciation. 


* Calculating future earnings of Fon- 


tana, the su set Fontana’s potential 
net, after all costs except depreciation 
and income taxes, at about $5,000,000 
if operating at 60% of capacity, $6,- 
600,000 at 70% of capacity, and $10,- 
000,000 at 80% to 100% of capacity. 


Surplus Colossus 


Basic Magnesium plant 
Nevada desert did its job, ng 
may be a white elephant, but ng 
if Las Vegas can help it. 


End of hostilities last wee) came 
a welcome anticlimax to Basic \, 
nesium, Inc., fourth largest U. S, , 
baby, whose $128,000,000-works sprat 
over two square miles of brown deg 
near Las Vegas, Nev. 

For, while victory spelled dismig 
for half of the 2,000 workers remain; 
at B.M.I. after the shutdown } 
November (BW-—Nov.25'44,p21), 
kindled hopes of postwar prosper 
among disheartened southern Nevadap 
eA hnological Switch — Cigant 
B. M. I. has been nine-tenths idle sing 
last fall when the War Dept. halt. 
production of magnesium, used in t 
incendiary bombs dropped on Germany 
and switched to the more deadly gay 
line gelatin type of bomb employed t 
help knock out Japan. Thousands ; 


*, 


‘ A 


Fourth largest U. S. war baby, Basic Magnesium’s huge Las Vegas plant has been nine-tenths idle since last fall. No 
partially leased to several firms, it waits not too hopefully for an occupant who will once more utilize its full capacity 
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In other industrial fields, A-C en- 
gineering has been equally alert. 
To balance and control power ac- 


dismiss 
remain 
down la 


p21) curately for special steel mill opera- 
prosperif tions, we developed the “Regulex”’ 
Nevadaniil Exciter Set, above. 

~ Gigant 

idle sing 


ot. haltg 
ed in t 
Germany 
adly gas 
ployed t 
sands 4 


The same is true of the mining and 
cement making fields. We outfit en- 
tire processing plants — make the 
world’s most complete line of crush- 
ers, grinders, screens and other 
basic industry equipment. 


The “Regulex” Control helps speed 
output of steel wire for bridge 
cables . . . regulates electrode posi- 
tion in electric furnaces—means 
extra “heats,” more special alloy 
steel for war! 


Our new techniques, learned in war, 
will work for better peacetime liv- 
ing! Postwar homes, cars, food, 
clothing—all will be made faster, 
cheaper and better thanks to A-C 


“know-how” in many fields 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Wherever chemicals are processed 
for drugs, plastics, synthetic rub- 
ber, you’re apt to find other im- 
portant A-C developments at work 
—special pumps, sifters, scrubbers 
and rotary kilns. 


What’s your technical problem? 
Our staff of experts can assist your 
engineers . . . offer careful, skilled 
analysis—new machines and meth- 
ods to help speed output, meet 
keen competition. Call us. 


A “PLANT STUDY’ YOURS FOR THE ASKING! 


aw on our Vast Experience for Help in Solving Manufacturing and 
sembly problems. We offer any industry Cooperative Engineering 
rice—the World’s widest Range of Major Industrial Equipment! 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


PRODUCER OF 


LINE OF MAJOR 


) 


Look YP ADE MARK 


It’s Your Key to Greater Press Value 


@ Because purchasing a hydraulic press is 
a major investment for even a large com- 
pany, the trade mark is a vital key in 
making sure the investment is a sound one. 


At Birdsboro, we like to think of the trade 
mark as symbolic of trained engineers con- 
stantly at work improving the designs of 
Birdsboro high speed presses to make them 
produce more parts per hour . . . to 
make them safer, easier to use .. . 
to make them cost less to maintain. 
Thousands of satisfied users in the Patents Applied For 
aircraft and allied industries testify to our success in 
providing greater press value per dollar invested. 


So look for this "> when you’re in the market for 
hydraulic presses. We'll be glad to put our experience to 
work on your next hydraulic press problem. 


BIRDSBORO STEEL FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., BIRDSBORO, PA. 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


Las Vegas were then throy, oy 
work. 

B. M. 1. did the war job f. whic, 
was designed—and more. Alth« ugh ra 
for a capacity of 9,330,000 |. of 
nesium a month, it hit a pei of 
300,000 Ib. early in 1944. 

When the Amny Air Forces -ut doy 


on magnesium, three California may 
facturers of war materials rac. to 

gage plant space and take dyant, 
of B. M.1.’s rich electrochem cal fag 


ties and labor surplus. 

@ Rocket Heads and Shells— he }, 
gest, Rheem Mfg. Co. of Los Angelg 
took 300,000 sq. ft. of plant space 
make 5-in. rocket heads for the Ny 
and 81-mm. mortar shells for the Am 
(BW—Dec.16'44,p26). 

The. Rheems branch got into p 
duction in April. When peace came 
was employing 1,000 workers. In Jy 
the plant made 68,000 mortar shel 
and 17,000 rocket heads. On Frid 
when he learned that the last of } 
contracts was canceled, Roy Collo 
the plant manager, dismissed his } 
crew and closed the doors. 

Another tenant, Western Elect 
Chemical Co., also of Los Angel 
moved into one of B. M. I.’s big emp 
buildings to produce potassium pe 
chlorate, a rocket ingredient. Constn 
tion alterations started in May and th 
plant got into production in midi 
with 75 employees. Since this chemig 
must be made in several stages, ead 
requiring time, the plant had just begu 
to turn out its product in quanti 
when peace came. Joseph C. Sch 
macher, vice-president and general maq 
ager of Western, closed down last wed 
after the Navy canceled its orders 
e Still in Production—Branch plant \ 
3, occupying 35 acres of the B.M 
property, was set up by Stauffer Chen 
ical Co. of San Francisco in May 
make chlorine and caustic soda. Despi 
military cutbacks, this company has n 
released any of its 115 employees 4 
B.M. I. 

Stauffer is continuing production an 
will keep right on if Congress produc 
an acceptable plan for disposing of t 

roperty. Chlorine, while a lethal g 
many peacetime uses, and caus 
soda, also an important war mater 
is used extensively in oil refining, soa 
manufacturing, and other lines. 
© Held as Stand-By—So far, Basic Ma 
nesium has not been formally declar 
surplus. Until the Japanese surrende 
it was being held as stand-by. 

The RFC will soon have a brochu 
out on it describing buildings, machi 
ery, floor plans, and utility and tran 
portation facilities. 

Estimated cost was divided as 0 
lows: land $1,000,000; construct 
$75,000,000, machinery and equipm 
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BM Phone wire on the wing...for front line duty 


rt Cher 
N 3 i ; 
| Dena RILLIANT WORK by Air Technical Service Command 
; has nomind civilian specialists devised this method of laying tele- 
joyees MBhone wire in comparative safety under fire. 
tion ang Achain for weight, and a small parachute “sky anchor” 
-_y or drag, unreel up to 16 miles of communication line at 
TU e . 
5 al »qmes miles an hour... from a low-flying cargo plane. 
5 
1 causti 
mate 
ing, S04 
S. 
sic Mag 
declan 
arrendet 


We at American Viscose Corporation are glad that our 
wn research engineers were ready with strong, specially 
ngineered rayon for the parachute. 

Rayon fabric of man-made fibers . . . 
Fibers that can be made to precisely the correct length, 


brochu 
machin 
vd trans 


| as fo 
structiot 
juipmes 


. U.S. Pat. Of. 
, 26! 


ERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon yarns and staple fibers 


Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1,-New York; Charlotte, N.C.; *Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Providence, R.I.; Washington, D.C.; Wilmington, Del. 


or diameter, in a wide range of tensile strengths and other 
tailor-made properties. Fibers that can be engineered for 
the exacting needs of tough little parachutes, or of heat- 
resisting tire cords. For practically any needs all the way 
to Milady’s gossamer lingerie. 

Research and engineering made this flexibility possible. 
Progress was not always spectacular, but results have 
been steady and cumulative. 


It is still going on. We intend through research to 
fulfill the demands of America for ever finer rayon tex- 
tiles in every walk of life. 


cA better way to 
buy Rayon Fabrics 


This identification is 
awarded only to fabrics 
containing CROWN® 
rayon, after they have 
passed the CROWN 
Tests for serviceability. 


SETTING A LUSH BUSINESS AFIRE 


In California, one big and lucrative business—“off-color” photography—goes 
up in smoke as Los Angeles’ District Attorney Fred Howser touches the torch 
to 150,000 still pictures and 500,000 ft. of movie film. Underground operators 
in this Hollywood sideline reaped a rich harvest from stills, color, and even 
sound film—often of high-caliber photography. Last spring, however, Howser 
pounced, brought 35 defendants to trial, convicted 33. 


$50,000,000, portable tools and auto- 
motive equipment $2,000,000. 

eIn DPC Agent’s Hands—The vast 
B. M. I. properties, which include 42 
mammoth steel and concrete buildings 


and nearly as many temporary struc- 
tures, are maintained by the J. M. Mont- 
gomery Co. of Los Angeles, t for 
the ce of Defense Plants. e firm, 


which manages water and power facili- 
ties and railroad switching, has 700 
men at the plant. This week Mont- 
gomiery had not laid off any of its force. 
Two buildings are rented by the Corn- 
wall Warehousing Co. of Salt Lake City 
to store supplies for the Army Quarter- 
master Corps. These 500x70-ft. struc- 
tures last week were still packed with 
articles ranging from oranges to cigar- 
ettes. Cornwall has 115 men at B. M. I. 
and none has been released. 
e Eells, Then Anaconda—Built by 11,- 
000 workers in 1942 with government 


funds, B.M.1. was promoted by 
Howard Eells’ Basic Refractories of 
Cleveland. But before production 


started in the fall of that year, the War 
Production Board removed the Eells 
firm and made B.M.I. a subsidiary of 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. Ana- 
conda stepped out last November when 


magnesium production stopped. 
38 


Long before the war ended, Nevada 
businessmen were scheming to -make 
B. M.I. a permanent industrial fixture 
for their state. U. S. Sen. Pat McCarran 
was reelected on his pledge to keep the 
roject going. After the big plant closed, 
cCarran (through his joint congres- 
sional committee on decentralization of 
industry) tried to restrict competitive 
eastern industry to force westward ex- 
aoe with federal subsidies. But 
ifornia industrialists demurred, and 
Nevada was left to carry on alone. 
e A White Elephant?—in Washington, 
little hope is held that B. M. I. will be 
used for magnesium production. Esti- 
mated peacetime requirements for mag- 
nesium range from a conservative 65,- 
000,000 pounds a year to a liberal 200,- 
000,000 pounds. Private capacity for 
esium production is as follows: 
Dow Chemical 36,000,000 Ib. a year; 
Permanente Metals 20,000,000 Ib; 
Dow’s option on producing facility at 
F rt, Tex., 18,000,000. 
t alone comes to 74,000,000 
a , against B.M.I.’s potential o 
iat than 120,000,000 Ib. a year. If any 
more magnesium is needed, the chances 
ight now seem to favor the Dow 
Chemical-opetated Velasco (Tex.) facil- 
ity—as far as publicly owned capacity is 


concerned. It is more favora’ ly jo, 
and it can produce more th } 7) 
000 Ib. of esium a ye 

All told, B. M.1. looks }ikc 3 ,, 

— at this point. 
* the Hopeful Side—| 
that it can lease parts of tl, 
straight chemical operation 
involving production of ch 
caustic soda) or for conversi 
chemical products. This see: 
with Stauffer Chemical’s aspiration; 

Carl L. Hyde, president of the 
Vegas Chamber of Comme: €, 
that two “representative concer” 
the electrochemical field have ao, 
to move into B.M.I. as soon as g 
ditions permit, but he has not identi 
them. 

The chamber is doing an active ; 
of promoting the advantages of B. \, 
plant fccilities, ample Boulder p, 
power, a surplus of skilled labor, , 
an inexhaustible sonrce of magne; 
ore at Gabb’s Valley, 330 miles nog 
west of the city. 
© War-Boomed—Las Vegas, whose p 
war population was 8,000, now has | 
000 inhabitants. At B. M. I.’s peak, ? 
000 lived there, and the works employ 
6,080. There has never been a seri 
labor shortage, although plant forem 
often complained about the qualit 
wr obtainable. 

ince the Japanese surrender, thd 
has been a sizable labor surplus. 


PULLMAN APPLIES HEAT 


Pullman, Inc., announced this we 
that all existing contracts between 
subsidiary, Pullman Co., and the 
odd railroads served by operating 
cars in their trains will terminate | 
Dec. 31, 1945. 

Neither company nor sailroad 4 
ecutives expect sleeper and other Pu 
man types of service to stop then. B 
by canceling, Pullman, Inc., puts pra 
sure upon the roads to take the slee 
operations off its hands—or else to g 
someone else to do it—by Mar. | 
1946. This is the deadline, set by 
district court following last summa 
antitrust verdict (BW —Jul.15’44,p3i 
to split apart the car-operating subsidi 
and the car-building jeibsiliary, Pu 
man-Standard Car Mfg. Co. 

The plan to sell the operating co 

any’s physical assets, once turned do 
(BW—Oct.8’44,p29), now has tpi 
court’s approval in principle. But # 
parent corporation’s second-quarter ! 
port last week disclosed that it is se 
ing a buyer now on either the ongi 
or an alternative approved plan. 

The alternative is to sell for $73,13 
000, preferably to a syndicate of 
road interests, its more than 99.99% 
Pullman Co. stock. 
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Giant Revives 


Peace eases brakes on gi- 
ic irrigation project in basin 
Columbia River to bring water 
1,000,000 dry acres. 


japan’s capitulation will ease war- 
» brakes on a construction and engi- 

g project of a itude hith- 
» unknown in the Pacific Northwest, 
large construction is a common- 


The project is the $280,000,000 am- 
10 e U. S. Bureau of Reclama- 
to divert the abundant waters of 
» Columbia River into 1,000,000 arid 
es of the Columbia’s basin in eastern 
ishington. 
Show Fish | gethg? events of recent 
ecks sti is sleepi iant of 
heavy engineering fidd fate a show 
restless life: 
v Property owners in the area to 
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igated voted overwhelmingly to 
cept liens averaging $85 an acre on 
S cmploviiheir land and thereby to share the ex- 
a senofiifiense of bringing water to them. 
it forem@if (2) The War Production Board, as 
quality Me of its final wartime acts, author- 
~d immediate construction of . three 
der, thdfiMiditional 108,000-kw. generators for 
lus. fhe west powerhouse on the Grand 
oulee Dam. 
AT Much to Gain—The 6,000 property 
mers’ approval was not a surprise. 
this weiifhey have everything to gain, not much 
etween @™ lose, by this granddaddy of irrigation 
d the ojects. 
rating @ Most of the land is dry and dusty, 
ninate @@Morth little as it stands. If water will 
claim it, then the proceeds of future 
ilroad @ich crops will more than pay off the 


ther Pulffens, which would be set up for amorti- 

then. Bation without interest over a 40-yr. 
uts pr@iierm. 

he sleep If the water brings no cornucopia and 


Ise to 
Mar. ] 
set by 
summed 
44, if 
subsidi 
ary, Py 


¢ farmers default on their liens, it 
on’t be the first irrigation project in 
¢ West that has foundered on finan- 
jal shoals, and Uncle will be holding 
ne 

Power for Pumps—The new Westing- 
ouse generators, together with the six 
thers of identical size now operating, 


ting commre to provide the power to pump 
ned dowmater, 144,000 gal. a second, from be- 
has tind the dam to an equalizing reser- 
But tifoir in what is known as Grand Coulee, 


narter gn old channel of the Columbia 280 ft. 
t is seg . = present stream. 
> ongiigl But the generators, expected to cost 
n. ose to $6,000,000, are only a minuie 
73,[3i@@raction of the projected . The Bu- 
> of mean of Reclamation soon will receive 
1.99% @iids on twelve pumps, conceived as the 
biggest in the , to lift the water 
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RELIANCE" 


Votor-Drive 


RELIANCE 


VxS-equi Textile Beamer 
operates from a mill’s a-c. 
circuits, Note at left (1) In- 
tegrally mounted Reliance Ad- 
Fag te-coeed Motor and (2) 

*S Drive Control Unit, occu- 


Pying space that might ordi- 
narily be wasted. 


This Reiner Beamer illustrates an advantage of Reliance V*S Drive 
important to remember when designing production machinery. 
Reliance Motor, V*S control unit and all necessary accessory equip- 
ment can be built right into the machine, with no waste of space. 


Reliance V*S Drive is an all-electric, adjustable-speed drive, oper- 
ating from a-c. circuits. It is available in from 1 to 200 hp. capaci- 
ties, either rotating or electronic system. It provides remarkable 
ease and flexibility of control—with smooth starting, stopping and 
speed changes—automatic reversal at any desired point—and other 
advantages which help to improve quantity and quality of output, 
improve uniformity, save time and cut costs. Write or call a Reliance 
office for Bulletin 311 describing the V*S Drive. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 


Cleveland 10, Ohio 
Principal Cities 


Birmingham © Boston © Buffalo © Chicago © Cincinnati * Detroit © Greenville * Houston © Kal 
Knoxville © Los Angeles © Minneapolis © New Orleans © New York © Philadelphia © Pittsburgh 
Portland, Ore, © Rockford, Mil, © St, Louis ¢ San Francisco © Seattle © Syracue © Washington, D. C. 


MOTORS 


mm If? 
dé 


1 tf Owe 


from the dam to the old Coulee. Each 
of the pumps will have a capacity of 
12,000 gal. a second. 

e Bigger Than Coulee—Four additional 
dams, two of them longer than the 
Grand Coulee Dam, are contemplated. 
One, to be known as the Potholes Dam, 


would rise 110 ft. from its foundations 
and spread its arms a distance of 15,000 
ft. (Grand Coulee is 4,173 ft.). Another, 
the South Coulee, would stretch 9,880 


up an 


ft. across the old Coulee to back 
artificial lake 27 mi. long. 


Other features of the undertaking in- 


and almost five miles of tunn 
the water through the hills. 

e Explosive Question—How : 
is to be liquidated is a quest: 1 of 


Essential premise of the Murra 
“full employment” bill, on whic 
hearings began Tuesday before the 
Senate Banking & Currency Com- 
mittee, is the principle that pr 
employable person desiring to wor 
has a legal right to gainful employ- 


ment. 
© Fo ing Needs, Resources—To 
implement this guarantee, the bill 


sets up a novel procedure to be fol- 
lowed in the preparation of the 
annual federal bu t. The initial 
step would be to estimate the total 
empléyable labor force during the 
coming year, and the total gross na- 
tional product necessary to provide 
bo masa 9 for that labor force. 
en the budget would set forth 

the total amount of expenditures and 
investment to be expected from all 
parts of the national economy—pri- 
vate business, consumers, state and 
local governments, and the normal 
expenditures of the federal govern- 
ment. If this total exceeded the full 
employment level, a program of in- 
flation control would be recom- 
mended. But if it fell short, two 
steps are provided: (1) federal stimuli 
to nonfederal expenditure and, if 
these are deemed insufficient, (2) a 
program of extraordinary federal ex- 
penditure to take up the slack. 
e Many Imponderables—The end 
product is a so-called “national budg- 
et,” similar to that 
President Roosevelt t Janua 
(table). The figures he presented, 
however, were past history, not pro- 
jections, and hence did not have to 
deal with the many imponderables 
which would face budget makers of 
the future under the proposed bill. 

These imponderables would be 
encountered mainly in estimating in- 
vestments and expenditures of busi- 
ness and consumers. Among the busi- 
ness outlays are such diverse items as 
the amount of investment in new 
plant and equipment, the estimated 
net change in inventory, and the net 
balance of foreign trade. 
e 18 Months in Advance—Among the 
factors affecting consumer spending 
are: the effect of tax rates on the 


resented by... 


A “National Budget”—What It Is, How It Works 


relation between spending and sav- 
ing; the demand for new housing and 
the effect on this demand of con- 
struction cost levels; the stage reached 
in the automobile replacement cycle; 
the possible development of new 
types of consumer goods which would 
render obsolete existing models. 
By and large, the problem boils 
down to a forecast of general business 
- activity as much as a year and a half 
in advance (the budget is submitted 
in January for the fiscal year ending 
in June of the following year). 
e More Data Needed—Even as re- 
cently as ten years ago, such a task 
would have been overwhelmingly dif- 
ficult with the statistical tools then 
available. Over that ten-year period, 
many new economic series have be- 


come available—total consumer ex. 
penditures; total retail sales broken 
down by type of store; wholesale and 
retail inventories; manufacturers’ in- 
ventories, new orders, and unfilled 
orders, to name only a few. I'ven 
these are not enough. 

To carry out the national budget 
idea successfully; the government 
will need to venture even further into 
the compilation of economic statis. 
tics. New surveys will have to be con- 
ducted regularly on many facets of 
the national economy hitherto un- 
explored. One such survey might 
cover consumer demand for housing 
and durable goods and another, great- 
ly expanded data on consumer ex- 
penditures broken down by geo- 
graphic regions and income groups. 


SPECIMEN NATIONAL BUDGET FOR THE YEARS 1939 AND 1944 
(Figures in billions of dollars — 000,000,000 omitted) 


——Calendar year 1989——~ ——Calendar year 1944- 


Ezpend- Excess or 
Receipts itures 


$67.3 


Busir.ess 


Gross capital formation. 
Excess of receipts (+) or 
capital formation (—). 
State and Local Govern- 
ment 
Receipts from the public, 
other than borrowing. 
Payments to the public. 
Excess of receipts (+) or 
payments (—)....... 
Federal Government 
Receipts from the public, 
other than borrowing. 
Payments to the public. 
Excess of receipts (+-) or 
payments (—)....... 


$10.9 


$88.6 


Expend- Excess or 


Deficit Receipts itures Deficit 
$132.8 


+$5.6 


$12.3 


— $2.6 +$9.7 


$10.4 
$9.1 $8.8 


+$1.6 


$47.9 


— $47.1 


$197.5 
$197.5 


* Mainly government expenditures for other than goods and services. 


clude 4,000 mi. of canals, a 1. twor, 
66 siphons to carry water acti. valley 


to dr 
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35.8 


$9.7 


17.1 


Output of Parachute Snaps 
boosted 2000 per day with TOCCO 


LETTS DROP FORGE COMPANY, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, converted its heating for forging of para- 
chute snaps from combustion type furrce to 
TOCCO Localized Induction Heating ana got 
these results: 


91% MORE OUTPUT, Formerly produced 2200 
snaps per day. One TOCCO Machine heats one 
snap every 7 seconds—4200 per day. 


PERFECT SHAPE, Formerly, when heated all 
over, bottom flange twisted when upper portion 
was forged. Scrap loss was high. TOCCO heats 
only portion to be forged; flange retains its 
shape. Scrap now is nil. 


i 


DIE LIFE INCREASED 77%. Speedy, localized 
TOCCO heating minimizes scale; increases die 
life from 18,000 to 32,000 pieces. 


UNIFORM QUALITY. Guesswork eliminated. 
TOCCO’s accurately controlled heating assures 
absolute uniformity of every snap. 


EASY DOES IT, Formerly required two men; 
now one. All he does is load and unload 
TOCCO’s work feeder. TOCCO’s freedom from 
radiant heat and gasses improves working 
conditions. 


Investigate TOCCO for your heating operations. 
“Results with TOCCO”, free on request. 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY « Dept. W « Cleveland 1, Ohio 


* Tocco 


INDUCTION 


HARDENING, BRAZING 
ANNEALING, HEATING 


you Build 


Head off the hazards of 

of, decay and termite attack. 
_ -  Pressure-treat wood with 
Wolman Salts* preserva- 

tive before you build. That's 
excellent life insurance for 

all wood structures—this 


olmanized Lumber*— 
millions and millions of feet 
—has proved its lasting 

ility throughout the past 
quarter-century. That's 
why it was specified for so 
many Army and Navy 
structures all over the 
world. 


There'll be an abundance of wood for all construction. 
Even now, lumber and timber are available for rated con- 
struction projects. Retain these advantages by building 
with man i cost, faster erection, on value, 
light weight, resilience—and add g life. Specify 
olmanized Lumber. 


FLAMEPROOFING 


1656 McCORMICK BUILDING, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


Northwest. Congress has not Propri 
ated the money, and, since con. ‘ructig 
in any event would stretch over , perio, 
of many years, probably won’: allot 
in a lump sum. It will be up to 4, 
Bureau of Reclamation to get :t pie 
meal. 

As conceived, the project w., to pat 
for itself through the sale hydro 
electric energy generated at Gran 
Coulee Dam and through the sale of 
water service in the irrigated arca, ply 
the liens against the land that is seryeq 
Some of the cost will be assessec| againg 
flood control. 
¢ Help From Bonneville—Therc is noy 
however, a body of opinion favoring, ; 
addition, the diversion of earnings from 
the Bonneville Dam, on the lowe 
Columbia, toward repayment of the 
basin irrigation costs. To the extent 
that this would prevent further redy 
tion of Bonneville’s cheap power rtd 
($17.50 a kilowatt-year), this attitude 
opposed vigorously by some publig 
power enthusiasts. 
© Surplus of Power—Addition of 324, 
000 kw. of generating capacity at a tim 
when war plants are sloughing off and 
reducing the demand from the north 
west power grid by upwards of 500,00) 
kw. is bound to disturb the privat 
power interests, who recall that Grand 
Coulee was conceived as a reclamation, 
not a power, gan 

Ultimately the irrigation project wil 
require the output of all nine generaton 
in the west powerhouse (972,000 kw, 
but the day of that peak demand is fat 
distant. In the meantime, the North 
west will have-a surplus of energy 
which will be greater or less depending 
on (1) how the government chooses t 
dispose of its aluminum plants in tha 
area, all heavy power consumers, and 
(2) how much new industry can 
attracted there by the lure of chea 
power. 
© New Town Planned—To house th 
Bureau of Reclamation staff for the 
irrigation project, Mason City, a “city 
of the future,” will be built below 
Grand Coulee Dam in Washington 
state. 

Mason City will be on the west bank 
of the Columbia River, and the cor- 
struction will gradually take the plac 
of the temporary “contractor's town" 
housing now on the site. The n 
town will cost between $6,000,000 and 
$8,000,000 for housing units alone 
there will ultimately be 600—and wil 
house about 3,000 people. 

Schools and municipal facilities prob 
ably will be supplied by the gover- 
ment, but business establishments will 
be built by private interests. Houses wil 
have radiant heating from units buned 
in the floor and fueled by electricity 
from the dam. 
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Lignite for Gas? 


Parry process points way 
to successful use of natural re- 
sources of two states. Unit has 


successful test run. 


A new industrial process designed 
to utilize matural resources of two 
states—North Dakota’s lignite and Min- 
nesota’s low-grade iron ore—is being 
tested extensively this summer with ap- 

ntly successful results. 

The development is the Parry retort 
for carbonization and gasification of 
noncoking coals (and other hydrocar- 
bon sources such as oil shales), which 
was first worked out at the U.S. Bureau 
of Mines station at Golden, Colo. The 
process was originated by V. F. Parry, 
supervising engineer of the bureau's 
Sp bieninous and lignite coals section. 
e Test Runs Completed—Principles of 
the Colorado unit, which treats 100 Ib. 
of lignite hodrly, have been built into a 
$125,006 commercial-size unit on the 
University of North Dakota campus at 
Grand Forks. Capacity is 400,000 cu. 
ft. of gas a day. 

The Grand Forks unit, where test 
runs haye just been completed, was 
built oso Pom the interest of the 
North Dakota-Minnesota plan (BW— 
Jan.1’44,p58), which proposes use of the 
tremendous reserves of lignite in bene- 
ficiation of low-grade iron ore. 

The problems of making gas from 
lignite and sub-bituminous coal have 
been attacked independently at Golden 


An experimental plant for producing 
high-hydrogen and other types of syn- 
thetic gas has just tested successfully 
at the University of North Dakota. 
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Where transformer performance counts— 


if 
it’s built by 
Wagner 
it’s 
dependable 


This 1200-kva, 6900- to 460-volt, three-phase, oil-filled, ovtdoor, weather: 


es plants can’t afford electric power failures. 
Neither can army camps, ordnance plants, or power plants — 

and that is one of many reasons why so many have Wagner trans- 

formers. 

Wagner transformers have been known for dependable perform- 

ance ever since the company started to build them back in 1891. 


The same reputation for dependability applies to all products bear- 
ing the Wagner name. The line includes power, distribution, and 
air-cooled transformers, unit substations, electric motors, industrial 
brakes (bridge brakes), air brakes, hydraulic brakes, brake lining, 
Tachograph (recording speedometers ), and NoRoL. 

If you need any of our products, consult the nearest of Wagner's 
29 branch offices, cach manned by trained field engineers. 


Wagner Electric @rporation 


ESTABLISHED 1891 
6460 Plymouth Avenve, St. Lovis 14, Mo., U.S.A. 
in Canada: Wagner Electric at Leaside, Ontario 
ELECTRICAL AND AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 


143-12 


© Old-fashioned methods of handling 
materials piece-by-piece, waste both 
.} time and money. Many war industries 
; have learned that this costly waste can 
be prevented by using electric indus- 
trial trucks. This method of mechanized 
handling can also help companies meet 
postwar competition by reducing costs. 
Take the case of a plant which re- 
ceives carload shipments of paint in 
cans. Before modern handling methods 
were introduced, workers unloaded and 
stacked the cans manually, one at a 
time. The job of unloading and storing 
every shiprnent cost $46.62. 
: After modernization of handling 
methods—by using an electric fork 
truck and unit loads—the same job 
now costs only $3.96, a saving of 90%. 
This new method also speeds han- 
dling. It does what used to be a 49 
manhour job in only 3 manhours. This 
saving of 46 manhours and $42.66 on 
every shipment, is typical of the bene- 


ELELTRIL Truck 
Cuts Handling Costs 90% 


—doet 49 manhowr job in only 3 


fits that only electric industrial trucks 
can give. 

Investigate now the many advan- 
tages you can gain in postwar compe- 
tition by using electric trucks to save 
time and money .. . to make more 
efficient use of your production and 
storage facilities . . . to reduce accidents 
to workers and damage to materials. 

To keep abreast of latest develop- 
ments: 


For TRANSPORTATION SUPERVISOR: 
“Material Handling’? Handbook 
containing vital information neces- 
sary to the conduct of efficient inter- 
department operations. 

For PostTwaR PLANNERS: Request 
sample copy of Truck Cost-keeping 
Forms. 


ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL TRUCK ASSOCIATION 
208 South La Salle Street e Chicago 4, Illinois 


MANLIFACTUPERS 
EASTON, ELWELL-PARKE 
BATTERIES 


CHARGING EQUIPMENT 


CARLILE & DOUGHTY 


S- AUTOMATIC, BAKER, CRESCENT 
LEWIS-SHEPARD, MERCURY, YALE 
EDISON, EXIDE, PHILCO 
ELECTRIC PRODUCTS, HERTNER 


American Chain & Cable Co., Inc 
York, Pa. 
Beck Lee Corp. 
Chicago, II. 
The Cleveland Cap Screw Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Continental Can Co. 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
Dusing & Hunt, Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Ellwood Co. 
Ellwood City, Pa. 
Farrand Optical Co., Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 
General Motors Corp. 
Lima, Ohio 
Frederick Hart & Co., Inc. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Jacobsen Mfg. Co. 
Racine, Wis. 
Trinler, Inc. 
North Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Tube Methods, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Pa. 
Union Fork & Hoe Co. 
Rome, N. Y. 
(Names of winners of the Army-Navy and 
Maritime Commission awards for excel 
lence in production announced prior t 


this new list will be found in previow 
issues of Business Week.) 


and also at the University of Minnesota 
by Dr. Lloyd L. Reyerson, professor of 
chemistry, and the experience gained 
in both these experiments has been 
joined in the present program. In this 
instance, the fienite would be used as 
the source of a high-hydrogen gas 
which would in turn be forced at high 
temperatures through a retort filled with 
fine iron ore. 

The hydrogen of the gas, combining 
with the oxygen of the ore, would te- 
duce the ore to relatively pure form, 
possibly even to a sponge iron. 
© Variety of Uses—However, Parry says, 
the possible applications of his invention 
are much wider. By slightly varying the 
design, the aa the temperatures, 
etc., it can be made to produce synthetic 
gas that will fit many needs. Some of 
these are: 

(1) It can produce from cheap lignite, 
plentiful throughout large areas of the 
West, a gas with a high enough heat- 
content to be used in cooking and 
house-heating, as well as in industrial 
furnaces, With lignite costing not more 
than $1.25 a ton at the mine, such gas 
could, it is presumed, be made ver 
cheaply. 

(2) It can produce a gas which 1s 
raw material for conversion to liquid 
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(3) The char either from lignite or 
Xx »m sub-bituminous coal might itself 

in a gasogene er unit 
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» vehicles 


How It Operates—The heart of the 
» unit consists of two hollow col- 


nas, one inside the other, with the 
tance between them varying from 4 
to 2 in.-the latter in the most recent- 
modified model now being tested at 
iden. Lignite or sub-bituminous coal, 
/ from a and passing down the 
ace between these two columns, is first 
ced to give up its moisture (as high 
38%) and is thus self-steamed, with 
resulting surrender gas which passes 
nto the central chamber within the 
yner column. 

The charred lignite meanwhile is 
yssing on down the intracolumn space 
to a second lower zone and into 
perheated steam (as high as 2,200 F) 
hich forms still more gas. The en- | 
e gas product eventually passes out 
f the top of the inner column, to be 
ibjected to the usual scrubbing and 
leaning processes before use. 

To Unit—Finding an alloy 
» stand up under the high tempera- 
ures has been one of the headaches 
f Parry and his associates. Before 
nother test is run at Grand Forks in 
900 the Menger there will be 
built of tougher alloys. Parry also 
hinks on. the basis of can Pade that 


esota 
or of 


sei may eventually be cheaper to dry 

cll ‘BBhe lignite completely before use, and ; 

~ supply all the steam. Notice how well exhibits show up in 

; pom “Min _— — be piped Fa these Michaels cases. And this is true 
5 cross Minnesota to the iron mines, : ; ie 
high 1 whether both fuel-generating and a whether you use Michaels Aisle Cases, i 
an be a plants should be set up _ Table, Wall, Suspended or Recessed | 

ine — on relative transportation > Cases. All types are made to assure per- fe 

d re- The P project is attracting wide fection in exhibition—all are sturdily 

orm, terest, for a cheap fuel-source is of 5 constructed with Michaels exclusive be 

says, = Ponty aor, Page>, Sd re Innerlocking Frame feature and other bps: 

“ ives of the Bureau of Mines, the worth-while advantages. At the present Bi 

- the 


olorado School of Mines (where the time war needs preclude the manufacture 


ares, onomics of the fuel conversion are 


age 3 tapes 
I te Sy 


oo bing studied), the Minnesota-North of Time-Tight Cases, but we suggest you 
* —— Development Commission, the acquaint yourself with their possibilities 
me Noth las hen F “gr coer = by sending for pepraiare which com 
® and the University of Minnesota and ~~ tains complete details and specifications. 
cal ¢ University of North Dakota. ~ 

Pioneer in Research—Parry has spent 


rial home 20 years on the of fuels, 
5H with the Bureau of Mines, at the Uni- 

a ity of West Virginia as professor 

* of gas engineering, with Cities Service, 

and since 1937 with the Bureau of 

Mines again. 
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Many a fragile mechanism -secret and 
vital to military use - is now packaged with 
efficient and constant protection against 
shocks of travel and varying climatic 
ards. Texlock* -the modern, pre-tailored 
packaging material assures this safety. 

Texlock -rubberized hair or bonded 
fibre-is lastingly resilient, unaffected by 
moisture, heat or cold-will not become 
brittle, bunch up or shift about. It can be 
pre-tailored to cradle closely any shape, size 
er weight article and to fit any case or con- 
tainer. It may be re-used again and again. 

Texlock, in this and many other uses, 
may be the answer to your needs. Write 
for samples, describing your specific prob- 
lem. Sponge Rubber Products Company, 
125 Derby Place, Shelton, Conn. Sales 
Offices: New York, Chicago, Washington, 
Detroit. . 
“Trade Mark 


The Texlock-tush- 
coped tapes nr 
“tainer pped 

a steel drum and 
sealed. 


Safe and snug —it 
takes the shocks of 
transport all over 
che Id. 


Onthe Road Again 

Howard Johnson’s chain of 
roadside restaurants now has 
25 of 200 prewar units open. 
No more “cathedrals” planned. 


Many business casualties of the war 
are beginning to hit their stride on the 
road back. One which has already made 
a good start is Howard Johnson’s chain 
of roadside restaurants in the East, an 
organization that was only a partial 
casualty thanks to the quick turn to 
industrial catering and food processing 
for the armed forces. 
@ Units Operating—In 1940, there were 
200 Howard Johnson orange-roofed 
eateries scattered from Florida to New 
England (BW—Jun.19’43,p60). By last 
summer this figure was trimmed to 
twelve, divided about half and half be- 
tween Johnson operation and franchise 

ents. This summer 25 are open, in- 
cluding 15 franchise units. 

A good many more will probably be 
hastily unboarded now that the elimina- 
tion of gasoline rationing will produce a 
decided boost in road traffic. 


The chain reports that ap) licatio, 

are coming in daily from per.ons y 
want Howard Johnson franchises. May 
bids come from soldiers and s: !ors y 
formerly were in the restaurint }; 
ness, from men who have worked 
Army post exchanges or in tlic Nay’ 
ship service, or possibly at the kitcha 
end of chow lines. 
@ No More “Cathedrals”—A: 
applications from 600 to 700 good pro 
pects has brought a change in (ompap 
policy. Howard Johnson now gy 
“No more roadside cathedral:.” Th 
present large units, including the hip 
city ones which have been especial 
profitable during wartime rationing 
will be continued, but it is unlike 
that Johnson will build any more of 
the big, showy units that required larg 
investments. New plans call for smalle 
buildings within the financial reach of 
more veterans. 

On the skirmish line of this philo 
ophy is a Howard Johnson counter rev. 
taurant at Jamaica, L. I. Intention is ty 
develop a standard plan for a small en. 
terprise that will be able to compete 
for the lunch counter trade. Pres. 
ent goal is a counter restaurant that 
will cost the franchise agent around 
$20,000 and allow him (with good 
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CONVERTING TO PEACE AT SEA 


The end of the war brought new tasks this week to the war and merchant 
fleets. At Norfolk, Va., a U.S. Navy mine layer retrieves a torpedo net ( left), 
while at the Hoboken Division of Todd Shipyards Corp. the Liberty ship 
William Wirt has her 5-in. deck gun removed. Although the William Witt 
was dogged by submarines during her three years in the Caribbean, the gun 
was never fired. The 74-ton weapon and the heavy chain net will be-overhauled 
and stored with other armament as a sort of national lightning rod—with, 
prayer that it won't be. needed, but handy if it-should. 
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Sounds a little like “The House that Jack Built” —_ In this device, the precise, tiny snap-action switch 

.. In fact, if Jack were buildirig today, this is just is operated by a lever which responds to the ex- 
the way he would arrange to keep his furnace or —_ pansion and contraction of a liquid filled bellows. 
air conditioner under control . . . with Micro Through years of use, this device maintains a 
Switch equipped thermostats. temperature differential of not over 14°F. 


United Electric Controls Company of Boston, § Micro Switch products were selected by United 
Mass., chose them for nerve center of this wall _—_ Electric Controls Company because of their 
type electric thermostat because they could be __ sensitive response, small motion and ability to 
counted on for the precise, repeat performance _ perform millions of accurate repeat operations. 

which keeps the temperature on an even keel. 


These characteristics, plus rugged, long-life conm- ere is How It Works 
The electrical capacity of these Micro Switch —_ struction and the ability of these switches tohan- Increase in temperature 
equipped controls often permits control of re- die substantial power at line voltages without the _ causes bellows “A” to ex- 
sistance loads without relay for incubators, steri- use of relays, have made Micro Switch products pand against operating 


ms ‘ : . : lever “B”’. Pressure of the 
-* 
lizing ovens and rooms, portable heaters, thera increasingly popular in many new equipment Gpciidiog lever on ewicch 


peutic devices, etc., up to 1200 volt amperes. designs. “EY pienes the palette Gon 

tacts to open, disconnecting 
Let's All Back the Attack the heating device used in 
connection with the thermo- 
stat. The bellows, being 
heavily spring loaded, con- 
tracts instantly on tempera- 
ture drop, releasing the 
pressure of the lever on 
switch “C”, 


De You Need a Switch To ... control temperatures, help to package products, 
bottle fluids, record airplane flights, make change, dispense drinks, heat water, con- 
trol tubes, or steer ships?, Micro Switch snap-action switches successfully 
control many such operations ...and thousands more. Micro Switch engineers, 
experienced in the application of ‘millions of these precise, snap-action switches to 
products for both war and , will be glad to show you how can add long i ng 
and reliability to your at lower cost. Write for the Micro Switch Handboo 


Catalog today. 


felt 


Buy Extra Wor Bonds 


rchant 
(left), The basic switch is o thumb-size, 
y ship feather-light, plastic enclosed, pre- 
rs cision, snap-action switch, Under- 
Sgt SWITCH - Gathiee Raed and tated ot 1200 
e gun Vv. A. at 125 to 460 volts a.c. 
rauled Capacity on d.c. depends on lood 


characteristics. Accurate repro- 
ducibility of performance is main- 
tained over millions of operations. Basic switches of differ- 
ent characteristics are combined with various actuators and 
metal housings to meet a wide range of requirements. 


—with 
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management and Johnson coaching) to from highway travel. Air tourists are 
make up to $10,000 a year. incl in his revised horizons. Early 
© Roadside Prefabs—Prefabrication has this year he opened 4 restaurant at the 
come into the picture too. Franchise Boston airport. He is now furnishing 
nts may find financing facilitated meals for passengers on Northeast Air- 
through use of a prefab building that lines, Eastern. Air Lines, and Trans- 
can be cst a to follow moves in continental Western Air. 
trunk roads and shifts in heavy traffic. The Johnson organization, which fur- 
Experiments are with a steel building. -, nishes meals for 40 industrial plants and 
The typical New England architecture also handles “contract” feeding for 
would be retained, with steel panels Atmy.and Navy groups, is one of several 
pressed to imitate clapboards. Shutters _ experimenting with quickfrozen cooked 
would be of wood and the interiors of food. It is exploring the possibilities 
pine a of freezing entire meals that can be 
Upkeep would be small, and the packaged, carried home, and served. It 
structure would be 90% recoverable if looks forward to the time when a cus- 
it had to be moved to another site. tomer can buy frozen lobster New- 
The only obstacle is cost, which is still burg or lamb stew, to be thawed, re- 
under attack. heated, and served at home. Distribu- 
e Revised Horizons—Location as. well tion of such dishes from a large central 
as building are up for re-examination. kitchen would justify the employment 
Howard Johnson’s prewar profits came of imported chefs. 


Realty for Necro 


Private builders show an 
increasing interest in tha’ field 
of housing. Big problem e::coun. 
tered is land cost. 


Developments in at least thre: Major 
cities are fortifying the contention of 
the National Assn. of Real Estate Boards 
(BW—Dec.23’44,p51) that better hou. 
x ford Negroes is good business 
e Doing Something About It—Priy 
builders in Milwaukee, Chicago, and 
Detroit are finding such business so at. 
tractive that they are definitely doing 
something about it. Rather than have 
the government handle Negro housing, 
they want ‘the job themselves—strictiy 


ilar destructive action by the water. 
e New Beach on Short Order—The 


Shore erosion on the Atlantic, Pa- 


Permeable Jetties Check Shore Erosion 


cific, Gulf, and Great Lakes brought 
last month from a Senate Commerce 
subcommittee authorization for Army 
Engineers to investigate methods for 


protection, restoration, and develop-- 


ment of U.S. beaches and shore- 
lines. 

e Shore Bluff Undermined—Most re- 
cent report of success in shore ero- 
sion control is that following con- 
struction last spring of five odd-look- 
ing piers by the City of Cleveland. 
At the site, the waves of Lake Erie 
in the present high-water stage had 
scoured away every vestige of beach 
and were seriously undermining the 
bluff. 

The expectable result when this 
condition continues is that the face 
of the bluff crumbles into the water 
during a storm. Succeeding storms 
then wash away the debris, thus 
leaving the bluff again open to sim- 
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shore-protection job at Cleveland 
not only halted this process, but also 
reversed it (below). 

To the layman, the solid jetty of 

traditional design looks stouter for 
resisting gales, even though its actual 
effect may be to divert the waves at 
sustained or increased velocity past 
its outer end, thus usually increasing 
erosion by scouring there and on the 
lee side. 
e Slowed Currents Drop Sand—The 
principle of the permeable groin is 
identical with that of the familiar 
slat snow fence which. slows the 
snow-laden wind so that perforce the 
air drops more of its snow than it 
otherwise would. When a longshore 
current strikes a permeable groin, the 
water passes through. But its reduced 
speed makes it drop most of the sand 
it is carrying. 


Thus a beach is created. The onc 
requirement for its successful func- 
tioning is that the longshore current 
have access to sand so that it may 
serve as the conveyor. 

¢ Increasing Permeability—The per- 
meable groin was invented and pat- 
ented 15 years ago by Sydney Make- 
peace Wood of Lake Bluff, Ill., a 
shore-protection engineer. 

Upward of 150. permeable groins 
are now in service. Cost averages 
about $100 per lin. ft., whether for 
the Ber oll ee type with deck 10 
ft. 8 in. wide or the manually built 
7 ft. 8 in. 
© Quirk of Law—Wo0d’s largest mar- 
ket for jobs on private property has 
been in Wisconsin as Illinois statutes 
give new land to the state. 

Similar erosion conditions exist 
above the state line, but the Wis- 
consin riparian owner who builds 
new land gains it for his own. 


Cleveland built five- permeable jetties last spring to obtain a protective accumulation of sandy beach (left). 
Racine, Wis., is also employing the principle (right), which slows waves as they pass through pier openings. 
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33 a dollar-and-cents proposition. Diffi- 
culties are being encountered, but the 
fact that an effort is being made to find 
q solution for them is in itself of sig- 


Home pm wi cater ee: 
Negroes got a , tho somewhat 
belated, fart aie the privately financed 
ten-family Sherman Hill project, recently 
completed. 

The building was put up by Carver 
Memorial Homes, Inc., which has 62 
Negro and three white stockholders. 
The white persons own only $1,600 
worth of stock; the N S approxi- 
mately $13,500 worth. Total cost was 
$42,000. 

e Builders Advance $7,000—The Fed- 
eral Housing Administration refused to 
insure a loan on the project because it 
daimed that Sherman Hill is in a poor 
residential area. The Negroes who 


SMALL, SAFE, CONVENIENT 


Equipped with a leakproof plastic 
screw top instead of a ceramic stopper, 


a 64-gal. carboy of new design is the: 


end result of a long research hunt for 
a safe acid container for overseas 
shipments. Approved by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for 
transporting sulphuric, nitric, and hy- 
drochloric acids, the carboy has a vent 
groove to release internal pressure, 
a special finish on its neck to facili- 
tate pouring. The package was de- 
veloped by Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 
along with the Manufacturing Chem- 
ists Assn., and the Assn. of Amer- 
ican Railroads’ bureau of explosives. 
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Triple-Eyed 
Sky Spies 


«+ that photograph 20,000 square miles in 3 hours 


Unmapped enemy territory lies 15,000 feet 
below. Three wide angle lens cameras: 
two set oblique, one vertical — as shown 
above — click simultaneously at timed in- 
tervals. With each synchronized click, 425 
square miles of terrain are photographed 
from horizon-to-horizon. In three hours, 
by flying parallel courses spaced twenty- 
five miles apart, these sky spies photo- 
gtaph 20,000 square miles. 

« Tri-metrogon photography is the fastest 
system yet devised for military map mak- 
ing by means of radial triangulation as 
modeled above. 

Accurate map making with Fairchild 
Aerial Cameras is based upon precision 
controlled photography. Micrometric in- 
tervalometers space the photographs. 
Solenoids actuate the shutters simultane- 
ously. And Fairchild’s electronic trace 
tests assure precisely matched shutter 
speeds: Light actuated wire fingers trace 
lines on sensitized paper revolving at 1800 
rpm. These lines record the length of time 
the shutter requires to completely open 
and completely shut. Checked against cali- 
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IP 47 CAMERA 


AND INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 


This is a typical ‘elec- 
tronic trace test.’ Lach 
attern checks the actual 
h of time the shut- 
ter takes to completely 
open and completely 
ut against its rated 
speeds of 17225—1/150—1/75. Sharp adherence to 
professional tolerances results in precisely matched 
shutter timing for synchronized operation and incer- 


changeability, 


7 7 7 


brated scales, these lines determine 
whether or not each Fairchild between- 
the-lens shutter performs within profés- 
sional tolerances — because shutter speeds 
on a Fairchild Camera must mean exactly 
what they say! 

Precisionized electronic and mechanical 
skill ranks Fairchild Aerial Cameras with 
the world’s finest professional cameras — 
cameras that every amateur dreams of 
one day owning. 


AERIAL 
CAMERAS 


ee 


MULTIPLE GAGING DONE WITH LIGHTS 


Simultaneous gaging of 21 outside diameters of a camshaft is just a matter of 
watching a panel of lights on the new Multichek machine developed by Shef- 
field Corp., Dayton, Ohio. Each of the 21 gage heads actuates a set of two 
signal lamps behind a common port in the panel. A red light indicates that 
the diameter at the point opposite on the panel’s diagram is under minimum 
tolerance, a green light indicates it’s beyond maximum. Interlocked with the 
lamps is a master light which glows to announce one of the diameters is out 
of bounds. When this lamp remains dark, all of the points are within limits. 


startea the venture had paid cash for 
the site, but were stymied on financin 
construction. They eventually indu 
seven Milwaukee builders to advance a 
$7,000 loan. ‘The builders, in tum, 
got two savings and loan associations 
to advance the rest of the cost. Con- 
struction was started last summer, and 
the building was already occupied in 
December. 

Modernly equipped, Sherman Hill 
has an exterior of concrete and brick. 
A two-story row house stands at either 
end of the project; four one-bedroom 
and four two-bedroom apartments lie 
between. Average rent for the ten ten- 
ants is $40.10. 

The big difficulty now confronting 
Milwaukee builders who would like to 
do more of this sort of thing involves 
land. Builders point out that Sherman 
Hill project crowds its lot and allows 
little frontage per dwelling unit. Sher- 
man Hill was built on a lot that cost 
less than $5,000 for 18,300 sq.ft., at $40 
a front foot. They say they can pay no 
more than $15 or $20 a front foot in 
developing an attractive low-cost resi- 
dential area, without crowding. 


e Municipal Help Sought—The city’s 
common council recently turned down 
a requested program which would give 
the city up to 215 new privately con- 
structed dwellings for Negroes. The Mil- 
waukee chapter of the National Assn. 
of Home Builders asked for tax-money 
subsidies from the city. 

e Private Builders’ Case—Clinton R. 
Taplin, president of the Milwaukee 
chapter of home builders, cited econo- 
mies at Sherman Hill in urging us offi- 
cials to favor private builders. He ar- 
ued, with figures, that if the project 

d received government subsidies en- 
joyed ¥ federally built and operated 

ousing eae in New York 
and Chicago, each tenant actually would 
be receiving $1.56 as a monthly bonus 
to live rent-free in the project. 

Over builders’ protests, the common 
council recently approved a 144-unit 
Milwaukee Federal Public Housing Au- 
thority home-building project. 
© Chi Deve ents—In Chicago 
nearly 00 new Negro dwellings have 
been built by private capital, and several 
large projects are under way. There, 
as in Milwaukee, the land-cost question 


is the difficult factor in the eq. .tioy 

One Chicago real estate Op« rator 
Donald O'Toole, is building a 96\ init 
80-acre project called Princeton P.:i o, 
the city’s far south side. Mor thay 
4,000 applicants tried to rent the firs 
250 units completed at $50 to $56.54 
a month. 

Newton C. Farr, former N.A.} | 3 

president and now chairman of the asso. 
ciation’s national Negro housing com. 
mittee, heads a company that recenth 
completed a 58-family project at 3~th St 
and Michigan Ave. Family units ar 
being sold at $6,250 as fast as they can 
be finished. Farr has purchased nearby 
land for a similar project. 
e Detroit Builders Active—Detroit ha; 
550 new privately financed Negro 
homes. Builders have put up homes 
for Negro war workers in siich suburbs 
as Inkster, Ecorse, and River Rouge 
The homes (95% of which have been 
insured by FHA) sell for $5,000 to 
$6,000. 

Despite such beginnings in these and 
other urban areas (including Cleveland, 
Los Angeles, St. Louis, and Indianap. 
olis), it is evident that there is as vet 
nothing resembling a boom in Negro 
housing. Private capital has become 
interested, but has not gone overboard. 


BORAX CONCERNS FINED 


Six corporations—two of them British 
—and ten of their executives, all accused 
by the Dept. of Justice with operating 
as a cartel to stifle competition in the 
mining, production, and distribution of 
borax (BW—Sep.23’44,p16), have been 
fined a total of $146,000 by a federal 
judge in San Francisco. 

The fines were levied after the de- 
fendants pleaded nolo contendere to 
violation of antitrust laws. The defend- 
ants stated that they are not guilty 
but pleaded nolo contendere to avoid 
being involved in court during the re- 
conversion period. They consented to 
a decree prohibiting the companies 
from restraining trade in borax, and 
agreed to settle a $3,505,692 civil suit. 

The British concerns—Borax Consoli- 
dated, Ltd., and Borax & Chemicals, 
Ltd.—were ordered to surrender their 
claims to the Little Placer claim in 
Kern County, Calif., and the Thompson 
property in Death Valley. They will be 
sold by a receiver. U. S. companies 
fined were Pacific Borax Co.; U. S$ 
Borax Co.; American Potash & Chemi- 
cal Co.; and Three Elephant Corp. 

A seventh corporation, Goldficld 
American Development Co., of which 
American Potash & Chemical is a sub- 
sidiary, is 90% German owned. Now 
controlled by the Alien Property Cus- 
todian, it has pleaded not guilty and 
is scheduled to go on trial Sept. 1. 
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half of the top board would be ex officio 
members by virtue of their positions in 
the cabinet or as heads of government 


e Military or Civilian?—Likewise, the 
National Defense Committee of Mag 
nuson’s foundation would be made up 
predominantly of civilian scientists, 
while under Kilgore’s plan the military 
would dominate this committee. There 
is thus the basis for argument between 
insiders and outsiders on the value of 
their contributions within the special 
ized fields of military science. 

The problem of patent control is 
certain to prove a bone of contention 
The Kilgore proposal would make all 
and _ discoveries resulting 
from the foundation work the exelusive 
property of the foundation. Even par 
tial or indirect aid would become the 
basis for complete government control. 
Thus a private industrial laboratory 
could not participate in any joint enter- 
prise without danger of losing its rights 


¢ Bill Omits Subject—The Bush com- 
mittee originally proposed that the 
government should have shop rights in 
any discoveries or inventions developed 
through the foundation, but it did not 
contemplate complete government own 
ership or control. The Magnuson bill, 
however, omits the subject of patents, 


<Tator, 
pe agencies. 
tk on 
¢ than ‘ j : 
1€ first 
).S. Shaping Science Policy 
pi Legislation now before Congress contemplates peacetime 
‘\ dSSO- 
com. [ytlays on unprecedented scale. Work of Dr. Bush and his OSRD 
“thse sves way for new era of government participation in research. 
oe atomic bomb that shattered university output of young scientists. 
eV can The rtp ¢ B Est; 
nearhs soshima fell within a few hours cf a © Budget Estimate—In the Bush report, 
’ Bbve scheduled more than a year before. it was estimated roughly that the foun- 
it } ce again Dr. Vannevar Bush’s Office dation should have an annual budget of _ inventions 
«TB Scientific Research & Development $122,500,000 by the fifth year. 
a j lived up to its promise; once again Both the Magnuson and Kilgore bills 
ibe bs power of government-coordinated provide for a board within the founda- 
Wee , quiry had been demonstrated. tion and a director to administer its 
. ~ [iby hastening the end of the war, affairs. But here begins an essential 
00 to »wever, the bomb was also hastening difference that is creating considerable 
° BB. end of OSRD. Last week, after talk- concern, especially among the so-called 
cand. (gewith President Truman, Dr. Bush re- career agencies in Washington. in any results achieved. 
clang, [gprted that his agency would be liqui- Following the Bush committee’s rec- 
tone ’ Bited, although not until much work ommendations, the Magnuson proposal 
as = ich is now under way had been provides for arpes, 8 e€ members of 
Nex mpleted. the foundation’s top board on the basis 
ie New Era for Science—But the bomb of their demonstrated capacity for the 
inend j more; in fact, it welded a new alli- work, without regard to political affilia- 
~” Bce between science and = tions. : 
esaging government outlays for re- Under the Kilgore bill, more than 
yrch on a national scale never before 
itis templated. 
wer With public interest sharpened, 
rating ding legislation is expected to acti- 
1 the [pte a permanent program to make sci- 
on of [pce an ever more effective instrument 
been [gp security—to usher in, quite literally, a 
deral -era. Among half a dozen pertinent 
ls which are now before Congress, the 
- de. [Ro that are of the broadest scope are 
e to Jpe sponsored be Sen. Harley M. Kil- 
fend. fre (D., W. Va.) and another spon- 
ruilty [red by Sen. Warren G. Magnuson 
avoid >. Wash.). ; 
e re [_Memorable Report—Enthusiasm of 
d to [Be lawmakers has been heightened by 
anies [gecience—The Endless Frontier,” the 
and [port prepared by Dr. Bush and his 
suit, [ose associates (BW —Jul.21’45,p120). 
isoli- Bhat report, basis of the Magnuson 
icals, [fpeislative proposal, described scientific 
their MPogress as “one essential key” to “our 
n in er health, to more jobs, to a higher 
pson j™ndard of living, and to our cultural 
ll be fiPogress.” 
nies ff Both the Magnuson and the Kilgore 
. §. fBlls would create a national founda- 
emi- fon as an independent agency of the SWORDS TO PLOUGHSHARES—NEW STYLE 
p. bvernment..- — calls his a Na- | | , 
ficld (onal Research Foundation; Kilgore’s Wéith the war's end, the swing of industry from wartime production to the 
hich [J 4 National Science Foundation. Both — engines of peace gets under way. Testimony that in at least some segments of 
we " _ so Ae a oe industry there are no obstructing bottlenecks is the assembly line at Ford 
NOW IC 
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search for national defense. Both 
ould grant scholarships and fellowships 
heip make up the current deficit in 
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Motor Co.’s Highland Park (Mich.) plant (above). Where formerly rows of 
small tanks and bomber parts marched down the line, now urgently needed 
farm tractors are rolling—major item in restoring a battered world. 
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presumably to permit the foun tion , 
adopt the flexible policies now ‘follows 
by federal agencies. From tlic stan 
point of practical politics, th; maj. 
the bill vulnerable to attack by 4, 
persistent patent-reformers. 

Other opposition will doubtless q 
velop from existing career agencia 
which will be reluctant to lose the 
present hold on appropriations and 
projects. Some Washington observe 
expect that the President may have 4 
appoint some supercommittee to recon 
cile conflicting views and evolve a singlg 
program in the national interest, 
eA Beautiful Friendship—Despite 4; 
agreements and difficulties, the Jay, 
makers and the scientists appear to bg 
at the beginning of a beautiful frieng 
ship. This has come about in spite 9 
the scientists’ traditional distrust 4 
politicians and fear of regimcntation 
When Sen. Kilgore introduced his orig; 
nal Science and Technological Mobilizz 
tion Bill, back in 1943, he was surprised 
when much of the opposition cam 
from the very scientists fe was trying ty 
benefit. 

A large share of the credit for 

changed attitude belongs to Dr. Bus 
who has insisted that freedom of in 
quiry must be preserved “under an 
plan for government. support of so 
ence. 
e Practical Businessman—Son of a B 
State clergyman, Dr. Bush is now 5j 
years old, weighted with academic hon 
ors. He is a practical businessman q 
well as a scholar, and he has demon 
strated an ability to get along with Con 
gress. His OSRD was the largest ani 
most important of a dozen or so nev 
agencies that were called into being by 
the research requirements of the secon 
World War. 

Known as an able administrator and 
organizer, Dr. Bush was called to OSR 
from the Carnegie Institution of Wash 
ington, which he had headed sinc 
1939. Before that, he had been vice 
president and dean of engineering 4 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tec 
nology for six years. In the first Worl 
War, he had made a brilliant recor 
with researches on submarine detection 
for the Navy. 
* Distinguished Lineup—As the first and 
only director of OSRD, Dr. Bush 
had able assistance. With him in thé 
original organization were Dr. James 5 
Conant, Harvard president, as chair 
man of the National Defense Resear 
Committee; Dr. Alfred Newton Rich 
ards, University of Pennsylvania, 4 
chairman of medical research; Dr. Jet 
ome C. Hunsaker, chairman of 
National Advisory Committee for Aer 
nautics, representing aviation; Harve 
H. Bundy, special assistant to the Sec 
tary of War, representing the Army; and 
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“gthis Girl ls Wrapping Up a 
production Too! 


Make 
by 

In 1917, A.O. Smith developed a method 

of coating electrodes with paper, which 
shielded the welding arc and produced 
welds of materially improved ductility 
and tensile strength—a revolutionary 
pe in the relatively primitive art 
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- Now in 1945, continuous welding 
fab i research in A. O. Smith labora- 
now 5} ™i9 tories and plants makes possible 
nic hon the fabrication of 28,000-pound 
sman 4 stern frames for cargo ships by 
the electric arc welding method 


demon —a process involving standard 
ith Cor - SMITHway electrodes and a mas- 
zest ant tery of modern welding preparation 
SO ne and techniques. 
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The Proof Is in Production 


Welding research never ends at A. O. Smith. It goes on in the laboratories. It 
goes on in actual daily production. Every day more than 320,000 SMITHway 


en vice 

ring 3 electrodes are used in A. O. Smith plants on parts and products ranging from 
E Tee the smallest and simplest to the largest and most complex. Millions are used in 
| _— the plants of other manufacturers. Everywhere far-sighted management is study- 


ing how welding — the modern production tool — improves quality, cuts costs, 
simplifies production. 
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Prevent abrasion to polished 
glass, plastic or metal surfaces with ing, strength, stretch and the ability 
a quickly applied protective wrap _to adhere. > 
of “SCOTCH” Masking Tape as As the originators of unified fiber 
shown above. It savesthetimethat pressure sensitive tapes, we have 
would be required to take out the know-how and unmatched ex- 
scratches and mars acquired during _ perience to help you with your tape 
final finishing or assembling. problems. Where we are given an 
“Tops” in its ability to meet the opportunity to make a first hand 
wide variety of requirements, there study of the problem, we are usually 
is a correct “SCOTCH” Tape for able to make suggestions leading 
masking, sealing, protecting, hold- to important production short cuts 
ing, identifying, splicing, reinforc- | and savings. 
ing and sandblasting. “SCOTCH” Feel free to ask for a “SCOTCH” 
Masking Tapes have every quality Tape engineer to help you select the 
needed to do a job for industry— _ tapes that will do your work best. 
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4 and Navy in July, 1944, appointed 


Rear Admiral J. A, Furer, re 
the. Navy. 

Diplomatically, Dr. Bush 
his scientists in the backgrour |, lett 
the major credit for joint ach -veme, 
pe to the armed forces. Th: mili, 

as liked the way OSRD ha: liveq 

to its scientific promises. 
e Notable Achievements—) high 
secretive research on U-235, p utoniy, 
(BW—Aug.18"45,p21), and the atom 
bomb (BW—Aug.11"45,p15) v.15 almog 
entirely an OSRD project. Other ne 
weapons and materials that |.ad the 
inception or development wider 
Bush include the amphibious x 
wheeled truck known as the “dick”: 4 
new metals and alloys used for am; 
ment, guns, and jet engine constructio 
much work on radar and electrical gu 
directors; much work on the superey 
plosive RDX (for which a new meth 
of manufacture was developed in q 
operation with Canadian chemists). 

OSRD’s Committee on Medical Rg 
search was instrumental in developin 
penicillin as the wonder drug of th 
war. Even more credit is due for le 
—e work on blood plasma, » 
the prevention and treatment of trop 
cal diseases, and on the medical pr 
lems involved in the creation of ne 
weapons, including the atomic bomb. 
© Victory Over Brass Hats—Dr. Bud, ?s. | 
showed his fighting qualities last f igaser 
when he won a famous victory over \ oo 
lective Service and War Dept. brill, H 
hats. His insistence halted the heedle i he | 
drafting of young scientists which y dey 
threatening to handicap OSRD teseard h fa 
and technological developments in th M | 
war industries. oh 

Persuasion exerted at critical times 
Dr. Bush helped to get from Congr 
much of the two billion dollars th 
went into the atomic bomb project. | 
the four fiscal years ended June } 
1944, his own organization had receiv 
appropriations totaling more than 
third of a billion. Of this, appro 
mately $220,000,000 was spent on x 
search contracts with scientists in edi 
cational institutions and research fou 
dations, and $110,000,000 with piiva 
industrial organizations. 
@ Wilson’s Committee—Looking ahe 
to the day when OSRD would have t 
be liquidated, the Secretaries of Ws 


pf plant 
hat th 
y be 


shown 
ies in 
phoid, 
llinois 


committee under Charles E. Wils 
then vice-chairman of WPB, to stud 
plans for postwar research. 

From the recommendations of t 
committee came the establishmes 
early in 1945, of the Research Boat 
of National Security, to operate withi 
the charter of the National Academy? 
Sciences. | 
© Interim Measure—The new board,! 
which Dr. Bush plays a prominent p4 
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a Se ptimarily as an interim 
sure until a national policy for re- 
~rch could be formulated. 
Development of that policy may re- 
wire time, but indications are that 
oppress, the scientists, and the public 
oa that research must not be 
mitted to lose its war-gained impetus. 
ever has the movement toward “the 
jless frontier” been so persistent. 
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iracle Drug II 


Streptomycin may prove 


‘ck’ til) be means of saving penicillin 
struct try from overproduction 
re hreat. Facilities convertible. 

W metho 


A new miracle drug, streptomycin, 
ill definitely follow penicillin into 
rommercial development as the second 
cvclopinlamt @ predicted series of infection-destroy- 
ca im deived from molds and fungi. 

Streptomycin hit newspaper headlines 


4... ; ust week with stories on laborato 


vestigations at the University of Ilh- 
te mp sey A. W. Anderson, professor 
¥ of a pf plant pathology, was quoted as saying 
bomb, etat the new chemo-therapeutic agent 
Dr. Banay be the “wonder of wonders drug.” 


Medical men say time will show whether 


od in g 
mists), 
ical Rd 


: noe t merits this accolade. 

on * ] isti Preliminary”—Dr. Robert 

poe P. Herwick, chief of the drug division 

hich vdtt the Food & Drug Administration in 

rich w , ‘ nae ' 
-—..,.am\Vashington, said that the clinical work 

) researd far is “distinct! limi in 

ts in th us far 1S istin y pre iminatry. 


Mayo clinic tests on animals have 
hown that streptomycin has possibili- 
ies in the treatment of tularemia, ty- 
hoid, dysentery, and tuberculosis. The 
llinois studies are directed toward dis- 
overy of the most productive strains of 
he mold source (actinomyces griseus), 


times } 
Congres 
lars tha 
roject. | 
June } 


| a he best methods of p luction from 
approgqgte mold, and the possibilities for syn- 
it on 4 


Penicillin manufacturers may be 
ahead of Illinois researchers in their 
work on commercial development. Sev- 
eral drug-chemical houses, notably 
Merck & Co., are already producing 


; in edy 
ch fou 
h priva 


ig aheafftreptomycin on an experimental basis. 
have others actively interested in the new 
of | Bicld are Eli Lilly & Co., Parke, Davis, 
ointed 


and the Upjohn Co. Some of these 
oncerns are tted to be converting 
heir penicillin facilities to manufacture 
of the new product. , 
_ of Army imentation—Streptomycin 
ishmenlis a na for penicillin producers, 19 
h Bowlof whom were represented at a meeting 
¢ withifof the Army Surgeon General's office in 
demy Washington two weeks ago. That office 
BBthen revealed that it would contract 
ard, for 60 billion units of the new drug, 
nit panto clinical and experimental use. It 
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Air Express gets 
New Truck in Production 
wooks Fastest 


iii 


Ht at es MITT 


When the Army orders new equipment — 
a truck, for instance — things move at break- 
neck s' Blueprints, specifications and 
material specimens shuttle back and forth. 
Then come tools, jigs, dies, And it’s mostly 
done at 3-mile-a-minute via Air Express. 

Getting peacetime civilian products to 
market will also have the same kind of 
urgency. There’s not only competition to meet 
but payrolls and overhead, too. Air Express 
is a money-saver because it’s a time-saver. 
It is one of the most versatile of all industrial 
tools. It will pay you to investigate its use 
and economy in your business — whatever 
business you're in. 
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Specify Air Express-a Good Business Buy 
Shipments travel at a speed of three miles a minute |," 

between principal U. S. towns and cities, with cost 
including special pick-up and delivery. Same-day deliv- 
ery between many airport towns and cities. Rapid air- 
rail service to 23,000 off-airline points in the United 
States. Direct service to scores of foreign countries. 


2 ths. | 5 the. /10 ths.| 25 the. 


$1.04 | $1.25 | $1.57) $2.62) 


$2.19] $4.20 


$1.26 | $2.19 | $3.74) $e.75 
$1.68 ($4.20 $8.40/$21. 


JHBBE 


THERE FIRST- 


Write Today for interesting “Map of Post- 
war Town” picturing advantages of Air 

to community, business and in- 
dustry. Air Express Division, Railway 
Express , 230 Park Avenue, New 
York 17. Or ask for it at any Airline or 
Express office. 


Phone AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United Stotes 
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Use these methods 
to handle personnel, 
jobs and problems 
the successful way 


Straight from the daily situations confront- 
ing line supervisors in a large aircraft 
corporation, this practical manual, simple 
and pleasant to read, instructs the super- 
visor on all the fine points of his daily 
contacts. It gives sound advice which will 
carry you over the rough spots of super- 
visory work and provides you with prin- 
ciples of conduct for handling all your jobs 
and problefns. Sprightly cartoons and the 
human interest angle of every case make 
the treatment of every situation arising in 
the shop and office real and easy to grasp. 


Just Published 


Practical 
Supervision 


By PALMER J. KALSEM 
Engineering Educational Dept., The Glenn L. Martin Co. 


McGraw-Hill Industrial Organization and Manag. Series 
186 pages, 534 x 8%, $2.00 


This book demonstrates successful systems of 
raising morale, upping work quality, handling 
gripes and worries, giving orders, starting new 
workers right, planning a job, saving time, 
supervising women, getting your ideas across, 
conducting conferences and so on. It leads the 
supervisor into all the tight spots he can be in 
and then guides him out again, with the care- 
ful methods and sound judgment which mark 
the man who thoroughly understands his men 
and the jobs they are doing. 


Check over these specific aids 
to the supervisor 


Raising quality of work done; Handling compiaints by 
workers; Giving orders that get results; Starting new 
workers right; Supervising women; Rating your group; 
Developing self-confidence; Correcting evrors; Criticizing 
constructively; Developing leadership qualities; Planning 
. Saving time; Selling ideas and ; Conduct- 
ing conferences; Getting along with the boss; 
employees 


See it 10 days on approval 


SEND THIS McGRAW-HILL COUPON 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42 St., N.Y.C. 18 

Send me Kalsem's Practical Supervision for 10 days 
examination on approval. In 10 days I will send $2.00, 


Plus few cents postage, or return book postpaid. (Postage 
paid on cash orders.) 


Name OC Pecvecccccvccoscecccccercectseenneesuasauens 
Address ocececasenton seg sieaede hab alecdeets vesanned 
City and State 


Company .... ee cecccresesestesese o Sec ewer oesecsace 


‘drug branch, before the wave of revoca- equaling domestic civilian sale; 
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also has set aside up to $1,000,000 for biotics are an ace in the hok ¢ th 
developmental contracts and -_ ssi- penicillin branch of the drug dail 
bly ask WPB to grant urgent M rat. seen by some observers as threateng) 
ings to speed construction of the facili- with overproduction after war . satract 
ties of its contractors. are ended. Now it appears that 

The Army is said to have a tough products may take up some of the « 
problem with certain stubborn infec- cess capacity, while the export marie 
tions which penicillin will not touch may absorb all surplus over U.S. ciy;jin, 
but which may be submissive to strepto- _ requirements. Significantly, last ),onth), 
mycin, One of the last acts of the WPB penicillin export business came clow 


tions, was to grant high priorities for These developments look like a jis 
equipment with a capacity of 200 bil- saver to the industry. Some dig ine, 
lion units yearly. have been thinking that the only \ 


e An Ace in the Hole—Streptomycin to use all the penicillin might be in ¢, 
and other potentially important anti- - 


gles, cough drops, and other oral anj 


| al = 


TIRE PRESSURE READ FROM DASH 


The Army's amphibious “duck,” traversing water, sand, coral, or highway 
required varying tire pressures as maximum traction or speed was needed 
GMC Truck & Coach Division, the builders, devised a central inflation 
tem by which inflation of each tire could be read on a dashboard gage (EF, 
below), and changed instantly by individual tire control valves (F). The system 
employed a compressor pump (A), air storage tank (B), and airtight rotating 
pressure joints attached to each wheel. One member of the hub device (le 
above) is connected to the air hose, the other to the tire valve. Disclosure o 
this device coincided with the showing by C. P. Potts, Macon (Ga.) garagd 
operator, of a gage he designed to indicate tire pressure on dashboard diak 
His invention utilizes an electrical connection to a pressure gage attached ti 
the valve. It won't inflate tires, but it will tell the motorist when he should 


le to the 
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str. qual fOrmS for sale over the counter. 


' products may eventually be devel- 
1 successfully, but for the present 

Food & Drug Administration has 
ted the market to products labeled 
iy for prescription use. 

» Certification Law—FDA’s tight 
J is maintained via the new certi- 
on law, signed by President Tru- 

on June 14. This requires FDA 
Be of every product and label and 
edistribution test of every batch, 
me it is certified for rélease into 
tate commerce. The law was 
ht by FDA, and approved by all 
ors in the industry, as a means of 
ring the purity and potency of a 
hich is subject to unaccountable 
ctu vary A variations. aig 
© passage of the federal 

oe amendment, New York 
ae the states of Florida, Pennsyl- 

‘and California adopted regula- 
which will make it necessary to 

a tion even for future 
icilli ucts which FDA may cer- 
as O.K. for over-the-counter sale. 
York City’s action, thought to 
dictated by the New York Academy 
icine, followed closely a similar 
th t. ban on over-counter sale 
sulfa drugs (BW—Jun.23’45,p86). 
ar restriction of streptomycin when 
eaches the market is thought to be 
egone conclusion. 
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LE KNUCKLES UNDER 


d now the Japanese beetle suc- 
mbs. While Rockford, IIl., is 
ously testing the effect of DDT 
ay on polio-stricken areas, at Rut- 
s University, Dr. Charles Smith 
kles the doughty beetle (above), 
ng a liquid spray. The resultant 
alties indicate that this major 
has at last_met its match. 
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HANDLING+Processing +HAN DLING + Assembling +HANDLING 
+ Packing +HANDLING+Storaze+ HANDLING 


HANDLING—the Common Denominator of PRODUCTION 


LET MEN DIRECT POWER——NOT GENERATE IT! 


Handling small units is a problem. 
Whether they are handled individually, or are consolidated 
into single large loads determines, to a great extent, the cost 
of handling operations, 

Versatile Towmotor, the modern materials handling sys- 
tem, eliminates hundreds of handling operations, saving 
time, money and manpower. You can effect similar savings 
on your eperation—the Towmotor DATA FILE tells how. 
Write for your copy today. 


= TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 


TOWMOTOR CORPORATION @ 1221 E. 152ND STREET, CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 


FI NANCE (THE MARKETS—PAGE 118) 


Coming Soon: V-Loan Drive 


Treasury's preparations for bond campaign “at earliest 
possible moment” are accompanied by rumors of changes to nip 
speculation, but reason for such action seems to have disappeared. 


The sudden surrender of Japan will 
obviously necessitate some drastic and 
immediate alterations in federal fiscal 
plans. 

One thing, however, is certain. 
There will be no early cessation of the 
Treasury's second World War deficit 
financing gy re 
e Definitely oe inten- 
sive government bond selling campaign 
will be very definitely required, and 
soon, to meet the Treasury’s still heavy 
money needs. To date, seven public 
loan drives have netted almost $136,- 
000,000,000 toward war costs, with 
the record-breaking $26,000,000,000 
“Mighty Seventh” campaign (BW—Jul, 
28’45,p80) as a recent climax. 


The next bond drive will probably | 


prove the last of its type to be under- 
taken. However, it won’t be known as 
the Eighth War Loan campaign; it 
has already beea rechristened ““The Vic- 
tory Loan.” Also, the new Secretary 
of the Treasury, Fred M. Vinson, wants 
the drive to get under way “at the 
earliest possible moment” instead of 
late 1945. Wall Street’s government 
bond crowd is now interpreting this 
to mean some time between late next 
month and mid-October. 
e War Needs Continue—Secretary Vin- 
son’s public announcement last week 
that the Treasury’s war-borrowing cam- 
paign was still far from completed did 
not disclose the exact dollar goal of the 
coming - Victory. Loan. Officials in 
Washington, however, aren’t showing 
any disposition to minimize the gov- 
ernment’s imminent new-money needs. 
instead, Treasury spokesmen have 
been stressing the huge sums that will 
be required to bring troops home and 
to cover necessary hospitalization and 
rehabilitation costs. ey have been 
warning the public not to expect any 
substantial cut for a year at least in the 
present $22,000,000,000 annual cost of 
maintaining and paying the armed serv- 
ices. Also, they have been calling at- 
tention to the additional “billions” that 
will soon be needed to handle war con- 
tract terminations, corporate tax re- 
funds, and the like. 
e As the Experts See It—As a result, 
though they anticipate that the formal 


14 


V-Loan quota will probably be some- 
where between $12,000,000,000 and 
the “Mighty Seventh’s’” $14,000,000,- 
000 goal, many nonofficial government 
financing experts believe the Treasury 
is actually counting on the coming 
drive to produce as much as $20,000,- 
000,000 of new cash. In fact, they -be- 
lieve that the Treasury will be keenly 
disappointed if that amount (only some 
$3,000,000,000 less than the grand 
total of all five of the Liberty Loan 
drives made during the first World 
War) isn’t secured. 

The Treasury has already started con- 
ferences with the chairmen of the 48 
State War Finance Committees, repre- 
sentatives of the American Bankers 
Assn., and a group of insurance com- 
pany executives to determine the exact 


conditions that should gov 
V-Loan drive. 

© Wondering—Considerable ecy),, 
has developed of late in \ ,\| su 
bond and banking circles nceq; 
the various types of governn) it obj; 
tions that are likely to be i: -\udeq 
the Victory Loan’s basket | seq, 
offerings. It’s not just id] 
either. 

Those quarters are well 2 are 
war loan “ground rules” were aby 
to record-breaking extent durin 
“Mighty Seventh” campaign (RW 


the I 


CCUr 


Jul.28'45,p80) and that perhaps i 
much as 40% of the latter's op 
total of subscriptions may |have }y 07 


provided by “hot money” (finds 
remained in the bonds purcliised » 
temporarily). 
ey are likewise aware that { 

regulatory authorities have been 
pleased over the extreme bullishng 
evidenced until recently in the gove 
ment bond market and responsible { 
a long succession of all-time hi 
(BW—Aug.4’45,p62). 
e Important Changes?—Consequen 
many have been, wondering if thd 
might be at least a modicum of tr 
underlying rumors that the Treasj 
has been considering some import 
changes in its financing policy 

Particularly prevalent lately ha 


RAILS STAGE RECOVERY 


1945 gross and net now above year-ago levels 


1945 
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Dota: Assn of American Railroads; Interstate Commerce Commission 


Since the poor start registered in early 1945 (BW—Apr.14'45,p74), revenut 
and earnings of the Class I roads, as a whole, have shown fair recuperati 
power. Gross operating revenues in the first six months, in fact, even 1 
slightly ahead of similar 1944 levels. Net income, after all taxes and chargé 
is estimated to have risen about $2,500,000 to around $325,000,000. Regio 
ally, however, the performance varied considerably. The better over-all 1% 
earnings picture was entirely due to the gains registered by the western +04 
alone. Net income of the eastern roads, for example, was off more than 6° 
and profits of the southern roads off more than 12%. 
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= odium-Cooled Valve 


Lhe inside story of the 


By Highlights in development of the valve now universal in aircraft engines of 300 horsepower 


‘I «or more and destined to play an important part in cars and trucks of the future 


hased 9 ‘ 

VERY now and then an en- 
gineering development proves 

» vitally important, so fundamen- 
that upon one seemingly small 

dea the whole progress of an in- 

ustry may hinge. 


; that ft 
been di 
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the gove 
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ch a development is the Sodium- 
oled Valve, for without it the war 
nes which today are blasting a 
ictory-trail ahead of our troops 
night never have been possible. 


the end of World War I it be- 
evident that a radically new 
pe of engine exhaust valve was 
ceded if further strides in increas- 
ng output in aircraft engines were 
» be accomplished. Some of the 

120 Mpation’s best engineering talent 
put to work with the United 
ates Army Air Corps to concen- 
e on this problem. Prominent in 
his experimental work was S. D. 
Heron, a civilian engineer attached 
» McCook Field, Dayton. Heron’s 
ork led in the direction of a self- 
poling valve even though prior 
‘Mxperiments in this country and in 
gland with mercury- and water- 
jooled valves proved unsuccessful. 
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ntor Heron, in the course of his 


| periments, observed that salt baths 
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In operation, the liquefied metallic sodium is 
agitated by the up-and-down motion 
—absorbing beat from the valve bead and dissi- 
bating it through the valve guide, thence to the 
cylinder and cooling system. 


used in heat-treating operations 
would readily wet the surface of the 
pots. This led him to believe that 
here might be the coolant for which 


a whole industry was searching. 


Filling a hollow-stem valve with a 
mixture of salts, he made a series 
of tests under conditions of violent 
detonation and pre-ignition in the 


EATON 


BATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY «+ General Offices: CLEVELAND, OHIO 
PLANTS: CLEVELAND, DETROIT, SAGINAW, MARSHALL, BATTLE CREEK, LAWTON, VASSAR, 
MASSILLON, (CANADA) 


engine. An uncooled valve would 
have failed completely. But the salt- 
cooled valve operated “black” in- 
stead of red hot, and showed little 
or no effects from this punishment. 


Eaton’s Wilcox-Rich Division 
worked closely with inventor Her- 
on all through this pioneering 
period. A manufacturing license, 
granted by the inventor in 1926, 
was the natural result of this suc- 
cessful collaboration. It was in 
Eaton’s extensive research labora- 
tories that experimentation proved 
the superiority of metallic sodium 
(since adopted) to salts as a cool- 
ant. And it was there that the Sod- 
ium-Cooled Valve, as it is known 
and used today, was developed 


commercially. 


This is the inside story of the Sod- 
ium-Cooled Valve. We at Eaton feel 
that the contribution made by our 
engineers two decades ago, plus 
our mass-production of this com- 
plex, precision-made aircraft 
engine part, give us the right to 
consider Eaton’s aid to the air 
arm of our military forces as one 
of the factors contributing in an 
important way to Victory. 


TON AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS: PROPELLER SHAFTS » CRANKSHAFTS » ENGINE VALVES + VALVE TAPPETS + COIL SPRINGS » VALVE SEAT INSERTS - GASOLINE 


y. 25, | 


CAPS ¢ FLY WEIGHTS « FORGINGS « ENGINE BOLTS + STAMPINGS « BUSHINGS + RETAINER RINGS » WASHERS « AND OTHER MISCELLANEOUS ENGINE PARTS 


if your business needs more cash than you can get 


from present sources... 


F restrictions on Government guaranteed loans 


are hampering you... 


IF you want liberal, low-cost financing that will 


not restrict you... 


TH EN our new and broader Commercial Financ- 
ing Plan merits your immediate investigation. 


Here is a broad and flexible plan which 
makes thousands or millions quickly avail- 
able to manufacturers and wholesalers . . . 
at rates so sharply reduced that many com- 
panies now find this plan more liberal, 
more helpful and as low in cost as any 
other method of financing, 


Under this plar. you will have no bal- 
ances to maintain, no worries about 
renewals, calls or periodic clean-ups of 
your loans. Instead, you will have funds at 
your disposal to use as needed under a 
continuing arrangement, which combines 
the assurance of permanent financing with 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 


the savings effected by. borrowing on a 
day-to-day basis. What’s more, instead of 
a limited line of credit which may be 
tightened up or withdrawn, you will have 
ample funds available to meet unusual 
situations, take advantage of opportuni- 
ties, expand volume and increase profits. 


No matter how you finance your buai- 
ness now . .. or how you expect to finance 
reconversion, the low overall cost of money 
under this plan makes it well worth your 
while to investigate. Just write, wire or 
phone the nearest Commercial Credit 
Company office listed below. 


Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 


{ 


| ComMERCIAL CREDIT 


CONPANY 


I An 
Capital ane 


BALTIMORE 


FINANCING OFFICES IN OVER 100 PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


» 805 000,000 


; hy f { ’ «* 
Var plus mor ' 
f 


2, MD. 


been stories forecasting an ca Uppin 
of short-term money rates. ‘1 
be done, it is indicated, in 
make Treasury bills and 
more attractive to the comme: 
and to discourage the latter 
sire for the longer-term, hig! 
ing issues which, during most 
was largely responsible for sen 
issues to unprecedented price 
the open market. 

Prominent, too, have been predig 
tions that, with the same objective ; 
view, the Federal Reserve special 4 
count rate on loans against govcrnme 
issues due in a year or less would } 
raised from the present level of 0,54 
to 0.75%, or even to the 1% discoyy 
rate prevailing on all other loans. 

@ No 24 Issue?—Other rumors th 
have refused to be downed concem 
long-term 24% bonds which have beg 
offered during all recent loans, 
proved particularly popular with j 
surance companies and savings bank 
and have also turned out to be th 
favorite vehicle of the “free rider” j 
the past. According to these tales, y 
24% issue will be included in th 
V-Loan_ offerings. 

Usually well informed quarters, ho 

ever, regard most of the rumors as highh 
imaginative concoctions. Despite earlig 
stories to the contrary, they exped 
Secretary Vinson to continue the bas 
Morgenthau plan of holding inter 
rates low and keeping oem of th 
debt in short-term obligations. 
e Reason Disappears—This segment ¢ 
banking opinion does think that th 
recent speculative fever in the govemmy 
ment bond market, had it continue 
unchecked, might well have warrante 
Treasury consideration of a drasti 
change in its financing pattern. 

That fever, however, i virtually dis 
appeared because of the impact 0 
prices of such “unfavorable” factors 
(1) the uncertainties created by th 
many rumors of changes in the fede: 
debt policies, (2) fae peace rumor 
(3) the atomic bombing of Japan, ( 
Russia’s declaration of war on Jap: 
and (5) the advent of peace itself. 

Consequently, many observers expe 

the coming Victory Loan to be : 
much like its wartime predecessors as i 
is possible to make it, and they dou 
very much that there will be any tinker 
ing with the Federal Reserve differe 
tial discount rate. 
e More for the Banks?—These obser 
ers concede, however, that some change 
may be forced on the Treasury. The 
wouldn’t be particularly surprised 1 
see, for example, greater sales to th 
commercial banks permitted during tq 
drive, should a rush to redeem saving 
bonds develop. 

The Treasury and its volunteer sald 
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Imagine writing your name with this stuff! 


OONER or later, if you’re in business 
or going into business, you may have 
your name written in glass, and a lot more 
people will know about you as a result. 
For this is neon sign tubing made by 
Corning. Neon has been called the light that 
changed the night-time face of America. But 
before neon could attain widespread use, it 
fell to Corning, some years ago, to develop 
special colors and special glass that would 
work into the many shapes required. 
Before the war neon tubing was made 
by Corning workmen at the rate of many 
miles a day. Today in Corning’s plants the 
emphasis is almost wholly on war. Precision 
glass tubing goes into boiler gauges, chem- 


ical warfare equipment, radio and radar 
tubes, and laboratory and hospital ware. 
The hands that were skilled in peace-time 
glassmaking have been turning out many 
thousand different military items. Some em- 
ploy glass in new ways, where it outlasts 
and outperforms other materials. Some are 
adaptations and extensions of familiar glass 
uses. But out of all of this Corning is adding 
still more to its knowledge of glass and its 
ability to serve industry and the consumer 
when peace finally comes. 

Meanwhile, as your postwar blue- 
prints take more definite form, we ask 
you to remember that glass is a ma- 
terial of unusual possibilities. A lot 


can be done with glass today that was con- 
sidered impossible only five years ago, and 
much of it can be done better and at lower 
cost with glass than with anything else. Corn 
ing Glass Works, Dept. 58-B, Corning, N.Y 


LoRNING 


means 
Research in Glass 


The return of peace to 

Europe will mean a gradual 
resumption of foreign trade. 
Central Hanover’s London 
branch offers a complete bank- 

ing service—as it has through- 

out the war—to corporations, 
Soe, banks and individuals 

| ys having business inter- 
ey ests in Great Britain. 


CENTRAL HANOVER 


BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


Head office . . 70 Broadway, New York 15, N.Y. 
London branch . . . . « 7, Princes Street E. C. 2 


Member Federal] Deposit Lnsurance Corporation 


~~ oe wd 


Through Instant Speaking Contact 


With BELfone you touch a key and talk with any individual in any 
department of your plant or office. Easy, clear-toned, direct, two-way con- 
versation between your desk and as many key points as you wish. Standard. 
time-proved BELL units fit any intercom need. or any combination of require- 
ments, and matching units may be added at any time, should your require- 
ments change or grow. Write for BELfone details today! 


BELL SOUND SYSTEMS, INC. 


1187 ESSEX AVE. COLUMBUS 3, OHIO | 


EXPORT OFFICE: 4900 EUCLID AVE., CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 


force will especially stress the \-L oa, 
drive’s impOrtance as an anti-iflatio 


-measure and the great need |. ing; 


viduals to retain all bonds un)! the; 
maturity dates in order to “con olidate 
the victory and sustain Our eco}omy,” 
e Sales Will Continue—T rea: off. 
cials plan to keep on pushing «Ales of 
savings bonds to individuals aftcr th. 
drive is over, and to urge the continy. 
ance of the payroll savings plan. which 
at last eo were absorbing bonds 4 
the annual rate of about $6,000,(1(0,099 

How. successful these effori; jj 
prove remains to be seen. Thus fa 
the Treasury reports, more than 84% 
of all the E bonds sold since May, 194). 
have remained uncashed. However, the 
real test will come when termination 
of war work has its full effect on indi 
vidual pay envelopes. 


Tax Adjustment 


Bureau outlines procedure 
for carrying out interim act, de- 
signed to let business collec 
various refunds that are due. 


While corporate taxpayers are trying 
to guess how big the first postwar ta 
cuts will be (page 7), the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue is setting up the ms 
chinery it will use to cash in on the 
interim Tax Adjustment Act (BW- 
Apr.28’45,p15), which became law 


- & 

‘he Tax Adjustment Act does not re. 
duce taxes (except by boosting the 
specific exemption under the exces 
profits tax). Its main object is to let 
business collect immediately the various 
refunds due under previous tax laws. 
© What It Provides—In its final form, 
it covers five major points: 

(1) It increases the excess-profits ta 
specific exemption from $10,000 to 
$25,000, effective on 1946 incomes. 
This provision will become a dead letter 
if Congress follows through on its plan 
to repeal the excess-prohts tax imme 
diately. 

(2) It knocks out the 10% refund 
feature of the excess-profits tax, effective 
with the tax on 1944 incomes. Thi 
means that corporations will pay only 
the net rate of 85.5% on their 194 
excess profits instead of paying 95% and 
accepting the government's promis- to 
return 10% of the tax after the war 

(3) It makes the bonds representing 
refunds due on the years prior to 194 
cashable on Jan. 1, 1946. 

(4) It allows corporations that « 
pect to qualify for a refund under the 
carryback provisions of the tax laws t' 
make a tentative estimate of the 
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a IT BILLOW IN THE BREEZE like a schooner’s sail. 
us far ~ Your shirt is used to air . . . in fact was brought up 
n 84% on it! Starting with a fluffy cotton boll—through 21 
es “7 different machine operations—“Air at Work” nurses 
ver, ‘ 

aaa it—every step of the way. 

yn indi. 


You see, cotton fibres are temperamental little fel- 
lows with a flare for getting into trouble. No wonder, 
. considering they’re curry-combed, stretched, twisted, 

boiled, dried, and finally made to march in close- 
Forder formation as tough, durable fabrics. During all 
this “basic training” Sturtevant engineered air has 


it 


edure 


+t, de. la multitude of jobs to do. It furnishes proper indoor 
collect ther; holds weights and finishes uniform; pre- 
& * Vents static electricity and brittle or “furry” fibres; 
keeps the air free of lint, dust and troublesome 
- trying vapors; makes mills comfortable for both men and 
war tax materials. Add it all up—from bale to bolt—and you 
eau of get a total of 171 pounds of “ Air at Work” for every 
he ma pound of cotton cloth made, 
on the 
(BW- 
e law 
not = : zs Pa ‘ SS Ja\ ) Seu. sie a ia -. 
nb: , : 1 : a h the textile 
wk pss 
vanous @ shirt you're wearing. 
laws. 
| form, 
fits tax 
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This 
y only FOR TEXTILES and for practically any industry you 
pee care to name—Sturtevant engineered air is a “must” 
nis ” for protecting profits, by speeding and improving 
eae . production. A Sturtevant Engineer will gladly show 
senting where it fits your post-war picture to ventilate, heat, 
> 1944 air condition, convey materials, control dust and 
fumes, or burn fuel—more economically. 
at ex 
ler the B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
aws to Hyde Park Boston 36, Mass. 
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POWER TO WIN 


M-18 “‘Helicat’’ tank destroyers with a 55 miles 
per hour speed and terrific firing power re- 
peatedly have smashed the enemy’s chances of 
regrouping in sufficient strength to resist attack. 
Continental’s 450 horsepower, air-cooled, radial 
engines with dependable, unfaltering power have 
speeded these ‘‘Helicats’’ on their way and have 
been the “heart’’ of their demoralizing attacks. 
Your Dellars 
ere Power, Tool 


Buy Wer Bends 
end Keep Them 


fontinental Motors [orporation 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


“ 


amount of the refunds that wil! 
them and offset it against cur: 
payments. 

(5) It instructs the Treasury t) , 

prompt refunds on the basis mau. 
dited claims in cases where a \ 
tractor qualifies for accelerated ai: rti73. 
tion of emergency facilities. 
e Instructions Issued—To put the © pro. 
visions into effect, the Bureau 0: Inte. 
nal Revenue has just issued a pci] 
set of instructions to taxpayers 1d to 
its own field offices. 

Corporations paying remaining :nstal- 
ments on their exces 2 era tay for a 
fiscal year that began after Jan. | LO, 
are to compute the amount of the 1()’ 
refund for that year and deduct it pro 
rata from the unpaid instalments. Since 
most companies work on a calendar 
year basis, this means that the typical 
firm will deduct half the refund from 
its September payment and half from 
the December payment. 

e How It Works Onut—For example, 
the bureau says, a corporation that 
filed a return Mar. 15, 1945, showing 
that it owed $400,000 excess-profits tax, 
will be entitled to $40,000 refund. It 
already has paid two instalments of 
$100,000 each. On Sept. 15 and Dec. 
15, instead of paying $100,000, it will 


HOW DO WE EAT? 


Representatives Stephen Pace (left) 
and Christian Herter, members of 2 
special committee to study food shortt- 
ages in Europe and their relation to 
U.S. supplies, pause for a chat before 
boarding the Clipper for a two-month 
tour. While abroad, the congressmen 
will attend the London meeting of 
United Nations Relief & Rehabili- 
tation Administration—an agency 
which, with the sudden end of the 
Japanese war, finds its tasks of food 
distribution heavier-than anticipate 
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© due 


t ieduct $20,000 (half the refund) and 
it tay 


say $80,000. 
Corporations that still owe some- 
hing on the excess-profits tax on a year 
hat began before Jan. 1, 1944, are to 
ieduct the refund from the final in- 
stalment instead of prorating it. Com- 
panies paying off a deficiency assess- 
Hent for a year that n before Jan. 
}, 1944, will be allo to deduct the 
fund applicable to the deficiency. In 
ses where a corporation already has 
aid the 1944 excess-profits tax in full, 
the Bureau will make a refund on its 
A Special —To permit the offset 
of anticipated esheck wshunis against 
ent payments, the bureau has made 
pa special blank (form 1138), which 


make 
unau- 

CcOn- 
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‘ pro- 
it Inter. 
€Cial 


id to 


P instal. 
x fora 
|, 1944, 
1c 10% 
t it pro 
s. Since 


-alendar : 
ye he will file with the collector. 
By ee gt is ended and the exact 
if re smount of the carryback is known, the 
" Baxpayer will use another new form 

xample (1139) to settle - 

n that qe Pum that have not deferred pay- 
ee ments in anticipation of a~carryback 
ft. 8 refund also will use this form to apply 
a tT for expedited payment. In all cases 
nts. of Meynete refunds appear due, the bureau is 
1 De. t-Pay.up within 90 days after the claim 
it wil is Fred unless there are “material omis- 


sions or errors” on the face of the 
pplication. 

¢ Accelerated Amortization—The same 
0-day rule will apply to refunds made 
under the accelerated amortization pro- 


® In this severe test ARMCO ZINCGRIP is folded and 
refolded like a handkerchief. Regular galvanized steel 
would flake badly ot the corner to which the pencil 
points, but the coating on ZINCGRIP remains unbroken. 


visions of the tax law. Accelerated 
ortization, however, applies only to 
facilities covered by a certificate of neces- 


This certificate entitles the taxpayer 
to charge off the cost of the emergency 
construction over a five-year period. If 
he — five years’ war use out of the 

ities, no refunds will be due, but if 
WPB certifies them as no longer needed 
for emergency purposes, or if the Presi- 
dent proclaims the end of the emer- 
gency, before the five-year pated is up, 
the taxpayer can amortize the cost over 
the shorter period and claim a refund. 


SMALL BUSINESS POOLS 


Just a year ago (BW—Aug.19’44,p66) 
the American Bankers An's “ia be 
Small Business Credit Commission, 


(left) 


s of a 


short: HM headed by Robert M. Hanes of North 
ion to §Carolina’s Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., 
before | "nounced that it intended to organize 
nonth  "tionwide bank credit pools so that 

competent small businessman 
ssmen ing bank credit might have oppor- 
ing of Mtunity to secure the loans he required. 
habil J Success has attended the commis- 
cency 00's efforts. Early next month at St. 
6 he I Louis the 40-odd pools that have already 
ot the HB been organized will hold their first 
toed te to iron out operating problems. 
pated They hope to perfect the machinery 
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This is the famous “Handkerchief 
Test” on Armco Zinceorip. It 
clearly shows how the special zinc 
coating stretches with the steel 
during severe fabricating. This 
means unbroken zinc protection for 
your products. 

Regular galvanized steel, as 
satisfactory as it is for some uses, 
won’t take the sharp angle bend- 
ing and double-lock seaming re- 
quired to make many products. 
The zinc coating flakes off and 
its full protection is lost. 


Here is the Answer 


Armco ZINCGRIP solves the prob- 
lem. Its special zinc coating clings 
tightly to drawn corners as well 
as to flat parts. No bare spots are 
left for rust to attack. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 


Special-Purpose Sheet Steels 


If you are planning post-war 
products for homes, farms or in- 
dustry, consider using ZINccRIP 
for parts that must be severely 
formed. Armco Paint¢RIP, a spe- 
cial Bonderizing treatment, is rec- 
ommended where ZiNccRIP parts 
are to be painted. It increases 
paint life. 

Specialists in Sheet Steel 


Armco ZinccriP is only one of 
the many Armco special-purpose 
sheet steels for special jobs. Some 
of the others are stainless steels; 
high strength steels; and electri- 
cal steels. When it’s sheet steel, 
see Armco. The American Roll- 
ing Mill Company, 1961 Curtis 
Street, Middletown, Ohio. 


FOR EXPORT: THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


“Pp detsteid 
RUBBER 


CLEANER 
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ASESCO uf 
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CENTURY 
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FINOLA 


[oe 


Cut Operating Time of Your 
Scrubbing Machine 


All Finnell Floor-Cleaning Powders are specially compounded to 


work in scrubbing machines. The chemical action of these powders 
is compatible with the speed of machiné-scrubbing! They act instan- 
taneously on dirt, oil, grease, et cetera, so that your scrubber can 
more quickly remove the accumulation from the floor. This cuts 
operating time of your machine and saves labor. 


The six Finnell Powders illustrated serve specific needs. Setol: An 
oil emulsifier developed expressly for quickly and safely removing 
grimy oil and grease from mill and factory floors. Asesco: Also an 
oil emulsifier, but recommended under conditions not requiring the 
potency of Setol. Finola: A scouring powder for heavy duty scrub- 
bing of smooth, hard surface floors—such as terrazzo, cement, tile, 
and marble floors —and of some wood fluors. Greaseless . . . leaves 
no dirt-holding film. Century Scouring Powder: A mild abrasive 
_ Cleanser. Solar Soap Powder: Vegetable oil base . . . assures thorough, 
rapid cleansing. Recommended wherever a good soap powder is 
required. Finnell Rubber Cleaner: Endorsed by 

Rubber Flooring Manufacturers Association. 

Finnell Powders are compounded in Finnell’s own 

mill, and are put up in containers ranging from 

5-lb. bags to 300-lb. barrels. For literature or con- 

sultation, phone or write nearest Finnell branch 


or Finnell System, Inc., 3808 East St., Elkhart, Ind. 
Canadian Office: Ottawa, Ont. 


FINMELL SYSTEM, 


AG444isd set 


BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 


ITC. 


FLOOR -MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


that will make more than $60( 
of bank credit available to th: 
smaller concerns. 

The New York City pool, which now 
comprises 28 banks and has sledged 
itself to make $101,000,000 availible fo, 
small business loans, is the larg 
to be organized. Chicago, Los Angele 
Dallas, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, | isville 
Cleveland, and Oklahoma City ;,, 
among communities having pools pr. 
pared to finance as much as $10,((0,(99 
to $50,000,000 worth of such loans. 


Myers Bids Again 


Fiscal agent whose Omaha 
public power deal touched of 
Congress tax avoidance probe 
dickers for Puget Sound Power. 


U,U0G 
ition’s 


‘ group 


It takes more than the threat of cop. 

gressional investigation to discourage 
Guy C. Myers, the Wall St. financial 
engineer who was the pivotal figure in 
the sale of the Nebraska Power Co. into 
the first phase of eventual public own. 
ership (BW—May19’45,p38). 
e Bids for PUD’s—In the wake of the 
storm created by Rep. Lyle H. Boren’ 
“tax swindle” label on recent utilit 
transfers in which Myers was concerned, 
the financier last week offered some. 
thing close to $112,000,000 to the Puget 
Sound Power & Light Co. for all it 
properties in and about Seattle. 

The proposal, in preparation sinc 
last January (BW—Feb.24'45,p34), wa 
made in behalf of a dozen public utilit 
districts in the state of Washington 
which Myers represents as fiscal agent. 
e Raver Bid Exceeded—The offer is $22, 
000,000 higher than was bid last year by 
a public power syndicate represented by 
Dr. Paul J. Raver, head of the Bonne. 
ville Power Administration. 

The Raver bid, which embraced onl; 

electric properties, was rejected as in- 
adequate (BW—May6’44,p39). But the 
Myers proposal, which covers Puget’ 
nonelectric properties as well, is eyed 
with respect by those who have fol 
lowed his efforts during the past ten 
years to acquire Puget Power for publi 
agencies, Directors have a month to 
decide whether the bid is solid enoug) 
to lay before the stockholders. 
e Myers’ Doctrine—It is no secret that 
Myers’ activities have been disturbing 
to some public power purists. The 
contend that his doctrine of public ow: 
ership boils down simply to shifting the 
securities of an electric utility from one 
group to another without any assurance 
of cheaper power to the consumer (B\\ 
—Jul.28’45,p76). 

In the case of Puget Power, the pur 
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There are over 300 


*** THE INDIANA STEEL 


Magnet magic serves you constantly in your 
everyday life . . . often without your aware- 
ness of it. When you telephone, or drive your 
car.or when your radio plays, a permanent 
magnet goes to work. In thermostats, meters 
and electrical appliances in your home, the 
energy stored in permanent magnets doesmany 
specialized, important jobs. Magnets benefit 
mankind in x-rays, cardiographs 


HOW MANY MAGNETS SERVE YOU 


DAILY? 


properties to the benefit of science and in- 
dustry. Vastly*expanded uses for magnets 
loom in the new sciences of electronics and 
radionics. You are urged to investigate the 
opportunity of improving your product or 
simplifying an operation in your plant by 

use of permanent magnets. 
The Indiana Steel Products Company has 
made over 24,000 different ap- 


and surgical devices; they help 
the deaf to hear. 

Many people do not realize 
that magnets have developed 
beyond their vital function in 
the compass; they are most fa- 
miliar with the magnet. in toys. 


PERMANENT 
MAGNETS MAY 
DO IT BETTER 


plications of magnets in all 
branches of war and civilian pro- 
duction. It is the largest manu- 
facturer of permanent magnets. 
Write for further information, or 
for a consultation with our en- 
gineers. Write on your letter- 


Yet millions of magnets, ranging es: Raph yes Mead head for our new technical hand- 
in size from 1/450 ounce to 110 used in dynamic speakers. book: ‘Permanent Magnet 
pounds, contribute their ‘“‘magic”’ ae — Aa Sonathager Manual Number 3.” 


ciency. 


6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


SPECIALISTS IM PERMANENT MAGNETS SINCE 1910 


PRODUCTS COMPANY * * « 


Copyright 1946—The Indiana Stee! Products Compe ny 


Re 


—— “OLD MAN CIMARRON’ 


STAYS AWAY FROM US NOW 


Solving the problems presented by the temperamental, trouble- 
some river, ROCK ISLAND’S mammoth Cimarron River Bridge, in 
Kansas, is aptly called the “Samson of the Cimarron.” 

Gone forever are the costly delays of flash floods and wash- 
outs. The new high-level bridge carries you . . . and millions of 
tons of vital freight . . . over and away from trouble! 

Throughout the fourteen states it serves, ROCK ISLAND LINES is 
keeping ahead of the need for reliable transportation, building 
new bridges, straightening lines, reducing grades, improving 
tracks and roadbeds, employing the latest scientific develop- 
ments in signalling and communications. . 

It is better railroading ...ROCK ISLAND'S continuing Program 
of Planned Progress... and all America benefits. It helps us 
now to do a better war job; and it will help us later to do a better 
postwar job, when finer transportation is demanded by a people 
bent on the pursuit of happiness, peace . . . and prosperity! 

As yesterday—and today—so tomorrow, ROCK ISLAND’S sole 
purpose is to provide the finest in transportation. 


ROCK ISLAND LINES—First to Bridge the Mississippi 


Eighty-nine years ago, ROCK ISLAND built the first 
bridge over the Mississippi River, connecting the 
East with the West, between Rock Island, lll., and 
Davenport, lowa. Against a rich background of 
pioneering effort, and out of a welter of wartime 
assignments, ROCK ISLAND looks ahead to an even 
greater role in the glorious future of America. 


ists regarded Raver’s bid of $90,' 0 009 
as tops. Now they see Myers’ b 4, if 
goes through, building up the ca: taliz, 
tion to a point where it would sadq). 
the consumer with an unwarranid jt, 
burden; foresee no remote POs sibility 
that the nonelectric properties (1,5 ling 
ice plant, gas plants, small teleph: ne sy. 
tem) could be valued at anythi , 
to the differential of $22,000,000 

Whatever foundation exists fo: their 

argument, Myers has a facility fo: sharp. 
ening his pencil to the satisfaction of 
stockholders. And it is the Puget 
Power stockholders who will make the 
decision. 
e Barrier Hurdled?—Myers claims 
that his principals are armed with bond 
financing and legal sanction for the pur- 
chase. 

The nature of his legal backing, when 
it is revealed, will be scrutinized with 
interest, for Washington voters last 
year turned thumbs down on a tefer. 
endum measure which would have per. 
mitted public utility districts to fom 
a syndicate, or super-PUD, for the pur. 
chase of private power facilities out. 
side their geographical boundaries 


“PACKAGE SAVING” PLAN 


A new savings plan, designed to pro 
vide three-way protection for those liv. 
ing or working in New York State, is 
now being offered by the nation’s largest 
mutual savings institution, New York 
City’s 11-year-old Bowery Savings Bank. 

Under the Bowery Bank’s copy. 
righted “package saving” plan, small 
regular deposits, made personally or by 
mail (weekly, twice-a-month, or month- 
ly), build up over the years into a grow- 
ing stack of war savings bonds and 3 
constantly increasing bank balance. 
While the plan is operative, a portion 
of the deposits is used to safeguard the 
depositor and his family through an in- 
surance policy, issued by the bank’s Life 
Insurance Dept., which can later be con- 
tinued through direct premium pay- 
ments, turned in for its cash value, ot 
changed into paid-up insurance. 

The accounts can be started with any 
size of deposit, at any age, and be oper: 
tive as thos as desired. Regular $3 
weekly payments begun when the de 
positor is 25 and maintained for ten 
years, for example, will eventually mean 
for the saver $1,000 face value of savings 
bonds, $620 cash in the bank, and the 
protection of a $1,000 life policy dur 
ing the period. 

The plan, however, is entirely flexible. 
Depositors may eschew the cash savings 
feature and concentrate only on savings 
bonds. The account can be used to take 
care of a Savings Bank Life Insurance 


Close 


policy exclusively, or to cover such im 
surance on all members of a family. / 
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ONE OF AMERICA'S RAILROADS — ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY | 8 
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Here’s how to OUTSMART 
instead of OUTSPEND competition 


QUENT: My — that’s startling! 

ACCOUNT EXEC: I'm glad you like it. It’s the spring 
from a broken alarm clock. 

CLIENT: I mean the statement—“‘A NATIONAL SHOW 
FOR MY PRODUCT FOR $37,200 A YEAR COMPLETE.” 
ACCOUNT EXEC: To tell you the truth, it kind of 
startled me too when I first read it. 

QUENT: Let’s talk facts and figures. I find it ex- 
ACCOUNT EXEC: Redbook’s NATIONAL SHOW reaches 
a cohesive and i t audience of 1,500,000 


families who enjoy good reading. That's a lot of 
basic audience for your money. 

QUENT: S-a-y, that’s a self-selected audience too. It 
Spends to be entertained! 


ACCOUNT EXEC: Yes—and Redbook’s 25¢ selling price 
contributes nearly $4,000,000 yearly toward pay- 


ing for this show...and that’s a lot of READER 
INTEREST! 

CLIENT: Reader Interest—what's that? 

ACCOUNT EXEC: That’s the result of both Redbook’s 
high editorial content which creates cover-to-cover 
effectiveness and Redbook’s Reader Research. 


CLIENT: Reader Research? 

ACCOUNT EXEC: It’s Redbook’s thumb on the pulse 
of its public. 

QUENT: Aptly put — and what about coverage? 


ACCOUNT EXEC: You get complete coverage of your 
audience ... twelve insertions for only $37,200 a 
year. 

CLIENT: Good! Let’s... 

ACCOUNT EXEC: Ah... ah, although Redbook space 
is sold out at the moment, smart advertisers are 
making plans for the future. So why not include 
REDBOOK in owr future plans? 


$160,000 a year. 


To Nearly 1/5 of America — 
A Program of proven Sales Power. 


Redbook, Cosmopolitan, and American, 
THE 6 MILLION GROUP, reach nearly six 
million families with less than 15% dupli- 
cation—approximately one out of every 5 
in the United States. And a full page in 
every issue of all 3 magazines costs only 


MARKETING 


Liquor Control Issue Revived 


Legislators’ hunt for postwar revenues stirs up new moves 
for state monopolies. This time, distillers are expected to fight for 
open state. Kentucky bids fair to be the big battleground. 


Ever since repeal, debate about the 
relative merits of the two major types 
of state liquor control—monopoly vs. 
open rr, been more or less con- 
stant. Now a real knock-down dragout 
fight over the issue is in the making. 

And for the first time the distillers 

themselves are likely to forswear their 
policy of careful impartiality. Trade bet- 
ting is that this time they will come out 
swinging in behalf of their thousands 
of customers in the open states. 
e How They Line Up—There are 17 so- 
called monopoly states, in which the 
state monopolizes the wholesale and re- 
tail distribution of bottled liquor (one 
of them, Wyoming, merely monopolizes 
the wholesale distribution of whisky, 
gin, rum, brandy, and so on). 

There are three dry states—Missis- 
sippi, Kansas, and Oklahoma—but in 
the other 28 “wet” states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia—private wholesalers 
and retailers handle the sale of liquor 
under license from their states. 

e States Net Good Return—By elimi- 
nating all other distributors, and their 
necessity for a margin on which to live, 
monopoly states generally manage to 


~ 
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return. For example, in 1943, 
ichigan’s State Stores sold $137,201,- 
654 worth of merchandise, which had 
an original cost value of $103,712,688, 
meaning that the state took itself a 30% 
markup. 
For the most part, the monopoly 
states have few and poorly located 
stores, with consequent savings in rent, 


oo fairly low prices and yet net a 


salaries, and general overhead. However, - 


a few of them do have a large number 
of designated agencies, supplementing 
the state store activities. The number 
of stores in all the monopoly states 
avetages 1.1 outlets per 10,000 popula- 
tion, whereas in the open states the 
average is 3.9, or 34 times greater. 
° i for Revenue—In recent 
months legislators in some of the open 
states, casting about for means of in- 
creasing state revenues to meet the drain 
of possible depression, have been eying 
the monopoly system. There has re- 
cently been such talk in Kentucky, 
South Carolina, Florida, New York, and 
several other states. 

Wholesalers in the states affected 
have borne the brunt of countering such 


legislative inspiration. Son 
been marshalled from the 

ers, but the big distiller: 
tained a “hands-off” attit: 
tiller is caught in the m 
arguments; “ has to do | 
monopoly states and get 
private wholesalers. 

@Some Pros and Cons- 
wholesalers sometimes say |) | 
tillers secretly prefer the m 
tems, because they only | 
directly with one custom:: ; 
states. This reduces the dis! i\Je; 
and advertising costs. Howe: 
have had to put up with a ; 
doing business with the mo: 
administrators. 

Some of these officials have arbitray) 
kept various distiller brands off th 
shelves, have demanded various pi 
concessions, claimed allowances { 
freight, storage, breakage, and ma 
other items. Furthermore, most mono 
oly states keep their inventories at 
minimum, preferring to have the ¢ 
tillers and the importer pay the Storag 
charges. 

e Battle Over Kentucky—The big thr 
which may now force distillers to ta 
a hand in the fight is the determin 
effort now being made to swing ke 
tucky out of the open state classifi 
tion and into the monopoly column. 

Kentucky is where almost half of t 
nation’s whisky stocks are stored, whe 
almost half of the industry's whisk 
distilling capacity is located. 

What really worries distillers is ¢! 
fear that if Kentucky adopts the m 
nopoly system, the legislators may | 
tempted to go farther and maneuver t 
take over the whisky distilleries, windi 
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Army pilot, and his partner have increased their stock 
to 15'Ryan and Fairchild trainers, sell them along with 
the automobiles. Chief purchasers are middle-aged 
couples with a yearning to fly. Reconditioned plane. 
inspected by Civil Aeronautics Authority, sell for $2.25) 
to $2,650—delivered to a convenient airfield. 
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USED CAR BUSINESS TAKES A FLYER 


A sign of the times may be read in the successful change- 
over from a used-car to a used-airplane business on a San 
Diego car lot. Starting last spring with a single govern- 
ment surplus plane, the enterprising proprietor, a former 
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SHUT-OFF 


--- TO AN EXTRA DIVIDEND 


WoRN-OUT valves can shade the earn- 
ings of your company appreciably, even 
though their influence is difficult to detect 
on your balance sheets. They may fail at a 
critical period in processing, ruining large 

tities of materials controlled. They 
may interrupt busy schedules, when failure 
forees shut-downs for repairs or replace- 
ment. Or, they may dribble away profits by 
requiring an excessive expenditure of main- 
tenance time and labor to keep them oper- 
ating, at low efficiency. 

Many valves, already veterans when the 
war began, have reached retirement age far 
more rapidly than would normally be ex- 
pected, under the strain of round-the-clock 
lant operation and neglected maintenance. 
Nursing along these valves that are worn 
beyond repair is throwing good money 
after bad. 


When is a Valve a Liability? 


The best way to determine when valves have 
outlived their usefulness — before they cause 
trouble —is to keep adequate maintenance 
records, Set down the age and condition of 
every critical valve in your plant — its “trou- 
ble” record — and the frequency and cost of 
down-time, labor, and parts for repairs. 

Jenkins Engineers have prepared useful 
“Valve Record Sheets” to help you check 
and record the condition of your valves, and 
find the potential trouble-makers that 
should be weeded out. Sample Record 
Sheets will be sent at your request. Use the 
coupon below. 


For trouble-free, time-defying 
replacements, choose Jenkins Valves. 


Because they are the product of valve spe- 
tialists, whose leadership in design, choice 
of materials, and workmanship has long 
been recognized, Jenkins Valves are your 
best assurance of the lawest cost in the long 
tun. Select the replacements you need from 
the Jenkins Catalog...over 600 patterns 
for every service. 


LOor FOR THIS DIAMOND MARK 


Grim Se 
JENKINS VALVES 


SINCE 1864 


For every Industrial, Engineering, Marine, Plumbing- 
heating Service . . . In Bronze, Iron, Cast Steel and 
Corrosion-resisting Alloys . . . 125 to 600 Ibs. pressure. 


Sold Through Reliable Industrial Distributors Everywhere 


JENKINS BROS., 80 White St. New York 13, N. Y. 


Please send me a set of the 
Jenkins “Valve Record Sheets” 


ate 


up with a national monopoly on Ken- 
tucky-made whisky? 

© What’s in a Name?—The thought 
literally paralyzes the distillers who have 
spent millions of dollars building up 
the name of Kentucky as the place 
where the best whisky is made. If the 
threat ever became real, maybe the in- 
dustry could start building up some 
other state as the home of prize whisky, 
but it’s not a happy prospect. 

. It’s this kind of alarm which con- 
vinces insiders that the distillers will 
come out soon against monopolies with 
all fists flying, and when they do, the 
sweating wholesalers and retailers will 
be glad to see some help on their side. 


New Radio Code 

Broadcasters’ association 
substitutes new standards for its 
old rules, leaving controversial 
programs up to local stations. . 


The National Assn. of Broadcasters, 
under pressure from the Federal Com- 
munications Commission and organized 
labor, particularly the C.1.0., has abol- 
ished its old broadcasters’ code and sub- 
stituted for it new standards of practice. 
These—on the surface at least—end 
many of the complaints which labor has 
raised about N.A.B.’s restriction of 
“freedom of the air’ (BW—Jul.7’45, 

94). 
: Up to Each Station—Principal of the 
restrictions was N.A.B.’s former ban on 
controversial questions, which precluded 
union solicitation of mem ips over 
the air, and formed a barrier to sale 
of time to unions. 

The association’s new standards leave 

the determination of “public question” 
broadcasting up to its members individ- 
ually, and do not, as the former code 
did, distinguish between commercial 
and sustaining time for broadcasts of 
this type. 
@ Policy Defined—N.A.B. advises that 
“licensees should provide time for the 
presentation of public questions . . . 
with due rd for the value and in- 
terest of the subject to the public.” 

Moreover, “political, economic, social 
or philosophic questions . . . should 
be presented by straightforward state- 
ment,” and news “should not be chosen 
for the purpose of furthering or hinder- 
ing either side of any public question, 
nor should it be colored by the opinions 
or desires” of station management, ad- 
vertisers, commentators, or any party in- 
volved. 

e Heat Off N.A.B.—The rephrasing— 
called weak by some broadcasters, de- 
scribed as the old code in new masquer- 


ade by one highly placed FCC official, 
and received dubiously by labor—will 
serve one very definite purpose. It will 
take the heat off the association by 
placing the responsibility for decisions 
squarely upon the shoulders of station 
operators. 

Whether it actually will mean that 
unions may buy time to solicit member- 
ships and advocate public support for 
union policies, and whether it will mean 
the end of labor charges of biased news 
reports and comments, remain to be 
seen. 


“RULE 55” WRITTEN OFF 


California’s attempt to keep a check 
on the distribution of out-of-state beer 
collapsed in the state supreme court 
last week. 

Since 1941, the State Board of Equal- 
ization (liquor board) has required of 
brewers beyond the state’s borders that, 


as a condition of selling their product in 
California, they file monthly sales re- 
ports and pl 
California 


e full compliance with 
w for all their distributors 


AUTOMATIC KITCHENMAID 


With the advent, probably next Jan- 
uary, of the Automagic kitchen 
worker, housewives may at the flick 
of a wrist start their chores going— 
and settle to their reading. Product 
of Hurley Machine Division of Elec- 
tric Household Utilities, the machine 
washes dishes and clothes, peels po- 
tatoes, and makes butter (BW—Aug. 
11’45,p83). Price of the new machine, 
varying with the number of .attach- 
ments purchased, starts at about $130. 


and agencies. In more tha: 
stance, beer consigned illeg: 
example, to an unlicensed di 
was seized at the state line. 
For California, this regulati 


as Rule 55, was a handy to 


forcement of the malt bever. 
keeping beer distribution in 
channels, and in preventing 
sion. But to Culbert L. O 
while governor vetoed a | 


would have added Rule 55 to | 


books, and to other Califor; 


looked like a trade barrier. 


Out-of-state brewers (Pabs! 
Ballantine, Blatz, Coors, and 
took the issue up through tl. 
with the result that Rule 55 wa 


off last week. 


Credit Relaxes 
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Federal Reserve Board 
may abate controls on charge 
accounts but keep tight rein on 


instalment buying. 


A probable early result of the end of 
the war is the relaxation of some of the 
consumer credit controls which were 
clamped on more than four years ago 
(BW—May24’41,p32) to restrict instal- 
ment sales and loans, and curb the war. 


time use of charge accounts. 


e Brake on Inflation—All existing con- 

trols were invoked by the Federal Re- 
serve Board as anti-inflationary meas- 
ures. Acting under its Regulation W, 
the board began restricting instalment 
sales as early as 1941. The more drastic 
tules now in effect were subsequently 
ordered by President Roosevelt when a 
shortage of goods and an abundance of 
consumer cash threatened an inflation- 


ary spiral. 


Under the current rules, for example, 
all charge accounts must be paid in full 
by the tenth day of the second month 
a es a purchase. If this is not done, the 
account is automatically “frozen” and 
cannot be used until the delinquent 
consumer has fully liquidated the over- 


due balance. 


Even more stringent are the restnc- 
tions —— to curb instalment buy- 


ing (BW— 
requires a down 


.2’44,p70). Regulation W 
yment of at least 


334% of the total purchase price from 
a “time” customer and also calls for 
complete liquidation of the unpaid bal 
ance within a year or less, contrasted 
with the vastly more liberal instalment 


terms available in prewar days. 


ys 
e Easier Charge Accounts—Presidest 
Truman’s recent executive order covet 


the Federal Re 


serve Board authority to relax Regul: 
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V so as the revisions help to 
. pat or deflation. With A his 
the board is reported to be con- 
sidering the easing of some of its con- 
quer credit controls. 

What restrictions may be relaxed is 
, moot question, but opinion in Wash- 
ington is that the controls over charge 
-counts may be the first to go. How- 

et, many believe that the board will 
ontinue to keep a tight rein on instal- 
ment purchases until civilian produc- 
tion is again in its stride. 
eSome Curbs May Stay—Many mer- 
chants are not in favor of a quick lifting 
of some of the credit controls. They 
have found most of the compulsory 
curbs quite satisfactory and, according 
to reports, it is possible that most of 
the regulations will be voluntarily re- 
ined by a number of retail stores but 
in a slightly less stringent form. 

Thus, there will be no general return 
of the old dollar-down, dollar-a-week 


days. 


TESTING GOLIATH 


lew aircraft wheels, tires, or brakes, 
ested by actual flight, create a hazard 
or pilots and planes. At Wright 
ield, Ohio, a giant inertia brake test- 
ng machine has been constructed to 
luplicate landing conditions. Wheels 
nd brakes which stand up under the 
ests being given (above) to a 110-in. 
heel assembly will be safe for sev- 
tal hundred landings. The tire, built 
'y Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., re- 
ured 735 Ib. of rubber, 420 Ib. of 
ubric, 75 Ib. of bead wire. 
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jp iecatannl 


FLEXIFONE on your desk is the 
mark of a man of action ... helps 
you do more work in less timel 


TALK INSTANTLY 


Give Orders—Ask Questions—Get Action with FLEXIFONE! 


FLEXIFONE ends the man-hunt! Just push a button and talk—you instant!) 
reach the man you want—back comes the answer, clear and undistorted! 
FLEXIFONE inter-office communication saves time and talent for important 
executive decisions—speeds work between key men and departments. Saves 
money, too, by eliminating “‘call backs”? and “busy signals” and reducing long 
distance tolls. Mail coupon for free folder today and see for yourself how 


FLEXIFONE gives you “Wings for Your Words.” 
o> 


oOPERADIo 
FLEXIF ONE 


oe A A cee 
INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


OPERADIO MANUFACTURING CO., DEPT. B-31, ST. CHARLES, ILL. 
C) Please send free information on: 


UO Flexifone Intercommunication 0 Plant-Broadcasting | 


C2 Hove repr tctive make appointment to discuss our needs. | 
POBMOs co cee ceeds ceecccceccbscodscsesicsscoscorscocsocccoccese 
GN 6s SSAC EASE CU dame bade p cdc sere dc ddveceseceteccscccoces 
Ys ween sSe os see cibeeustdsacctacdaudocedees BMGs ik crcidccecoss 


LABOR 


Unemployment Is Doubled 


Figure continues to rise as plant after plant shuts down. 
Detroit and Akron reflect the acute problems left by ending of war 
orders. Unions are restive. Auto workers ask 30% pay rise. 


Impact of the sudden end of the 
Pacific war and military contract can- 
cellations became more and more force- 
ful this week as workers, dismissed over- 
night from war plant jobs, overtaxed 
U. S. Employment Service facilities in 
a frenzied quest for job referrals. 

e Unemployment Grows—In less than 
two weeks unemployment nationally 
had doubled—from a War Manpower 
Commission report of 1,400,000 idle 
the first week in August to approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 a week after the Japa- 
nese offer to surrender. That figure 
was rising daily as thousands of work- 
ers were made idle by plant closings. 
Industrial cities in every state shared 


problems resulting from growing un- 
employment. Nowhere else in the na- 
tion, however, was the situation so 
acute, the problems so crystallized, as 
in two of the nation’s principal one- 
industry cities—Detroit and Akron, 
Ohio. 
e Cutbacks Hit Detroit—Detroit, busy 
reverting from wartime status as an 
arsenal for democracy to its peacetime 
ang as automotive capital, within 
ours after peace came had seen $1,- 
500,000,000 in war orders for aircraft 
engines, tanks, vehicles, guns, and 
heavy machinery canceled. Ultimately 
cancellations are expected to reach $7,- 
000,000,000 in the Detroit area. 


ployment problems and inten 
of an already critical labor it); 
which for months has been vero; 
an open break between auton ; 
ducers and restive C.I.O. Uni: 
Workers. 
e More to Come—Labor, man,:-. ment 
and government estimates on tential 
unemployment due to further cutbacks 
in the area agree that by fall it wil] 
reach 250,000 to 300,000 persons of 
643,000 employed in manufacturing 

Add to that some*10,000 servicemen 
now returning to civilian life in the 
Detroit area monthly (the figure is due 
to soar to 30,000 a month as discharges 
are stepped up) and the job problem 
there gains even more magnitude 
© 30% Pay Rise Asked—Worried most 
about the effect on take-home pay of 
reduction of the work-week from the 
wartime 48 hours a week to a current 
40 hours, along with loss of overtime 
payments, incentive pay, and other 
envelope-swelling devices, the United 
Automobile Workers presented demands 
to the auto industry this weck for a 
30% boost in hourly wage rates. Gen- 
erai Motors and Chrysler were the first 
to receive the demands. 

The union contended that such an 


end-of-the-war economic and _ social That naturally means serious unem- 


JOBS VANISH IN WAR-TO-PEACE TRANSITION 


The quiet that descended on battle fronts was trans 
mitted to production lines as layoffs followed in the 
wake of contract cancellations. Within a week of S- (for 
surrender) Day it was estimated that 1,000,000 war work- 
ers had been released. Corollary to such events as that 


94 


increase would balance exactly the loss 


(above) when the management of the Johnson & Johnson 
gas mask plant at Chicago notified 750 employees of their 
dismissal were the beginnings of migration from war- 
boomed cities and mass descent on U. S. employment 
offices. Simultaneously the Committee for Economic 
Development released results of a two-year survey, fore- 
cast substantially full employment within one year. 
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Reba 9 Niche 


seh 


A large mid- 


west manufacturer 


of pumps finds that compact, flexible 
Cardineer, controls inventory with a sav- 
ing in time and effort, thru easy accessi- 
bility for quick reference and fast posting. 


“Material Allocation” « “Inventory Control!” 
Systems Speed Re-Conversion! 


TRA-DEX 
VERTICAL 
VISIBLE TRAY 
Visible margins give 
oll pertinent facts on 
an entire group of 
records at a glance. 

Available Now 


INSULATED 
FILE 
The only insulated 
file with the Under- 
writers’ label. 
Postwar 


Confusion is costly. Well-housed records—simple to keep 
and check, easy and speedy to handle, compact and port- 
able—this is one way to speed re-conversion. The Cardineer 
in both cabinet and desk models is available now. It is 
but one of many Diebold products—all excelling in one 
of the three basic types of record systems—vertical, 
visible and rotary. Ask a Diebold representative which 
is the right system for your needs. Whether your prob- 
lem be “material allocation, cost or inventory control”, 
or any of a dozen similar needs, the Diebold man can 
Save you time, money and operation cost. Call him in 
now, and thus short-cut your problems of re-conversion. 


DIEBOLD INCORPORATED 
CANTON 2, OHIO 


=_ 
BIEBOLDB. 


Since 1859 


RECORD SYSTEMS «+ FIRE & BURGLARY PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 
HOLLOW METAL DOORS * BANK VAULT EQUIPMENT + MICROFILM 


FLEX-SITE 
VISIBLE BOOKS 
Acclaimed by users 
as the greatest de- 
velopment in visible 
loose-leaf equipment 

Available Now 


FLOFILM 

A simplified, self- 
contained micro- 
filming process — 
to protect and 
preserve records. 
Postwar 
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Only the best in respiratory protection is an 

good enough for your workers who are ex- 

posed to harmful dusts! Complete assurance of safety is provided 
when M.S.A. Dust Respirators guard your workers’ lungs, because 
every M.S.A. Dust Respirator is approved by the U.S. Bureau of 
Mines—official government testing agency for respiratory protective 
equipment. 

Whether you specify the famous M.S.A. twin-filter ““Comfo” 
Respirator illustrated, or the compact, highly-popular M.S.A. “Dust- 
foe” with single filter, you get unquestioned protection 
against ALL dusts . . . with the light, easy wearing 
comfort that creates top worker acceptance. Write 
for the facts! 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY 


BRADDOCK, THOMAS AND MEADE STREETS PITTSBURGH 8, PA 


District Representatives in Principal Cities 


In Canada: MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY OF CANADA, Ltd. 


TORONTO, MONTREAL, VANCOUVER, CALGARY, NEW GLASGOW, N.S. 


serious tempora 


of overtime pay in the reduction 
hours from 48 to 40 a week. \\jth 
$1 hourly rate, 40 hours straig’\t tin, 
and eight hours of -time-and-a-h. /f oye, 
time would bring in $52 a week, ang 
the same amount could be earned jin 44 
hours if the $1 rate was increas.d 30) 
to $1.30 an hour. 

General Motors was invited to til. 
the initiative in arranging a C0: fereng 
of automotive producers and union rep. 
resentatives aimed at bringing aboy 
industry-wide negotiations for thc way 
increase. 

Coming less than a week after } 
J. Thomas, U.A.W. president, 2. 
nounced revocation of the union’; yo. 
strike pledge, the new wage demanj 
could set off serious negotiation dj. 
putes, possibly widespread _ strike; 
While Thomas’ announcement hy 
promised continued cooperation fy 
orderly reconversion, and had cy. 
tioned hot-heads against strike action, 
odds were that if the rank-and-file wants 
to strike it will do so. 4 
e “Spread-the-Work” Proposed—Mean. 
while, the union is prepared to ask em. 
ployers to invoke the “spread-the-work" 
clauses which characterize most of it 
contracts. These call for reducing the 
work-week to as little as 32 hours jf 
need be to guarantee employment | 
the union’s 1,000,000 members, | 
than half of whom are expected to have 
peacetime jobs in industries unde 
U.A.W.’s jurisdiction. ; 

Despite such expedients, the Detro: 
outlook is for 20% to 25% of the wor 
force to be jobless for two to thre 
months, during which time the ar 
will be one of nine national labor cen 
ters which will have what the Wa 
Manpower Commission calls “extreme| 
unemployment’ 
(Others are Portland, Me.; Buffak 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Talladega, Al 
Panama City, Fla.; Wichita, Kan.; Lo 
Angeles, Calif.; Flint, Mich.; and Por 
land, Ore.) , 

How temporary that period of unex 

ployment may be will depend large 
on how well labor and industry ca 
cooperate during the next  sevew 
months. 
e Softer Blow to Akron—In Akron th 
drop-off in jobs has not been nearly 9 
sharp as in Detroit. Major tire plani 
switched overnight from war to pe 
production of tires on a full-scale bass 
instead of releasing workers, they wt 
even willing to employ certain types‘ 
skilled male labor. 

Major layoffs came at the Goodye 
Aircraft Corp., which gave pink shi 
to 15,000 of 20,000 employees. Oth 
workers making specialized Army 2! 
Navy rubber equipment swelled 1 
total. 

WMC reports set the prospective u! 
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Cupid Raids Airline 

End of the war means relief 
from tight eo agg conditions 
for man loyers, but not for 
United "sir Vines, where stew- 
ardesses are concerned. 


ted to tak 
tirbe, United Air Lines employs only 


COn ference _ < ¢ s 
L un unmarried “sky girls” and in the 
oe “ae st has found that it could count 
or the oe on holding on to them, in a battle 


against Dan Cupid, for only about 
18 months. That has been the 


average length of service for stew- 
ardesses. 


k after R 


sident, an- 


union’s no- : i 

oJ resignations to marry 
Rage ¥ 2 ded” 15 United steward- 
id strikes, esses.. Eight had resigned in June. 


In most cases bridegrooms were 
retuming servicemen. 

There’s no use battling Cupid 
for stewardesses, United has 
learned, so it is doing the next 
best thing: Two full classes of sky 
girls are now being trained as re- 


ement ha 
eration for 

had Cau- 
tike action, 
d-file wants 


fee lacements, and two more will 
d-the-work’ beeia training next month. 

most of it 

ducing thal > 9 
ay r ployment at between 12% and 20% 


wartime levels, and. listed Akron as 
an area with a labor’ surplus but no 
actual “distress unemployment.’’ 

Rubber Union Reacts—As in Detroit, 
on is primarily a one-union city, 
ain this instance the United Rubber 
Vorkers (C.1.0.), whose turbulent in- 
emal conditions in recent months led 
0 crippling strikes in the tire plants. 
Akron’s C.1.0. rubber workers were 
almost as quick as Detroit’s auto 
workers in rescinding their no-strike 


loyment to 
mbers, es 
ted to have 
ries under 


the Detroif 
of the worl 
o to thre 
e the are 
| labor cen 
t the W: 


etna pledge, clearing the way for economic 
P’ A Fal pressure—to be expected immediately— 
e& : Ab or s wage increases heretofore 
K.: Lplocked by the Little Steel wage stabil- 
‘ and Port une ga : 
‘ Shorter Work-Week—Immediate at- 


ention, however, is being given to the 
heed for preserving jobs of union mem- 
bers. Thus, there was no delay in an- 
ouncing that the tire industry is re- 
ming to its depression-born 36-hour 
ork-week as soon as shifts and work 
hedules can be rearranged. 

The B, F. Goodrich & Co. was the 


d of unem 
end large 
dustry ca 
xt seven} 


Akron thé 


n nearly 9 


“gad plist to put the shorter week into effect 
scale bailgiettet the WMC ruled the 48-hour 
they weaag’©ck was no longer binding on industry. 


nder provisions of its contract with 


in types ithe rub workers, six-hour shifts re- 
E Geoodr placed the wartime eight-hour shifts at 
pink siqgpeodtich. Other companies and union 
P Othe als set in motion plans for similar 
ne . hanges; relatively soon the 36-hour 


: k is ted to be general in the 
welled OH ber: capital. Be 


fm =Uhat will mean that layoffs in the 
pectiv’ “Hlindustry will be lessened drastically, pos- 
ug. 25, | 
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Two Ways to Solve 
Your Production Tag Problem 


GO INTO A TRANCE 
AT THE DANCE 


1 2 


PUT IT UP TO 


You are probably thinking about those work-flow prob- 
lems that will hit you now that peace has come. Whether 
you plan to resume the manufacture of a prewar product 
solely, or add new lines, you know you want your new 
factory operations to be systematized from start to finish. 


That’s where Dennison comes in. A properly designed 
tag or label as an integral part of your system can do 
a lot to banish worries of raw materials control, produc- 
tion routing and scheduling, inspection, payroll data tabu- 
lation or shipping records. So even though you're stil! 
in the blueprint stage, put your problems up to 


TAGS + LABELS 


S)onnidow 
PAPER PRODUCTS FOR MORE THAN A CENTURY 
We'll be glad to help you develop now the special production tags or labels 
or product marking devises you may need. If you'd like to plan today in 


preparation for tomorrow, write Dennison, 80 Ford Ave., Framingham Massa- 
chusetts. 


* SEALS + SET-UP BOXES - MARKING SYSTEMS - PAPER~ SPECIALTIES 


THE LABOR ANGLE 


Veterans 


It’s up to the veteran organizations 
to decide whether they want to take 
on a bitter battle with the unions 
over the Knutson bill. Without their 
backing the bill hasn’t a chance; 
with it the bill can be the fightingest 
issue the Truman Administration 
may be called on to handle. 

Deatiants bill not only provides 
superseniority for veterans who are 
new employees—by gi 
eran a certificate which employers 
must honor crediting him with work 
time. for every day 
Sept. 16, 1940, with a day and a half 
credit for every sixth day and two 
days’ credit for every seventh day and 
holiday—but it also makes it illegal to 
require a holder of such a certificate 
to join or make any payment to a 
labor organization. 


The unions consider it the most . 


menacing legislative proposal before 
Connie pa cone that with 
organized veteran backing, which 
hasn’t yet made itself felt, the bill 
will be hard to beat, 


Overpriced 


Employers feel that their labor re- 
lations have been made more diffi- 
cult by a recent National War Labor 
Board directive to arbitrators who 
serve under contracts by NWLB 
appointment. The board thought 
that these arbitrators were chargin 
too much for their services—althoug 
none was known to be charging more 
than the fairly standard prewar rate 
of $100 a day—and called on them 
to reduce their billings to $25 a day. 

If arbitration is pe and easy, 
there is little disposition on a union’s 
part to accept without arbitration a 
company decision which is regarded 
as unfavorable. However, if a union 
committee has to report that it took 
a case to arbitration, lost it, and must 
present a bill for a couple of hun- 
dred dollars, it is notably reluctant 
to make a habit of carrying flimsy 
cases beyond two-party negotiation. 


Incubating 


The Ball-Burton-Hatch bill, pro- 
sing compulsory arbitration of 
abor disputes and other innova- 
tions in union-ma 


seems to have died a quick death. 


ving each vet-_ 


in service since. 


ent relations, . 


ag Tame lla eb es 
wh 


other ls, any one ich 
might find congressional favor when 


a. mounting tide of industrial un- 
rest makes the enactment of some 
labor legislation politically impera- 


tive. 

_At work with this ility in 
view, Sen. Brien M , Demo- 
crat from Connecticut, has been con- 
sulting with union, business, and 
government tives. In 
contrast to the methods of the BBH 


. authors, he’s zag bee from inter- 


ested parties in rafting of a 


measure which he says he won’t in- 


-troduce until he le etree from 


all elements concern 
labor law. 

If McMahon does introduce a bill, 
tag it as the one most likely to suc- 
ceed in getting congressional and 
White House support. 


P.A.C. 


The victory of UA.W.-C.LO. 
pegs 5 crt Richard Frankensteen, 
in the. Detroit mayoralty primary 
(BW—Aug.18’45,p108) is providing 
the text for speeches in C.I.0. union 
halls all over the see» The point 
of all the talking is that political 
activity, channeled through the Po- 
litical Action Committee, can accom- 
plish even more now and in 1946 
than it can in a presidential election 
year. P.A.C, representatives, anxious 
to tie together scattered local polit- 
ical efforts in a whole which will exert 
national influence, are selling a six- 
point program for all office-seekers 
asking C.1.O. support. 

That program calls for: (1) revision 
of the national wage policy to per- 
mit generous wage increases imme- 
diately; (2) amendment of the Wage- 
Hour Act to provide a 65¢-per-hour 
minimum wage; (3) legislation to pro- 
vide supplementary unemployment 
compensation benefits and the exten- 
sion of unemployment insurance to 
groups not now covered; (4) further 
appropriations for the Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Committee and estab- 
lishment of that agency on a perma- 
nent basis; (5) enactment of the 
Murray-Patman Full Employment 
bill and the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
social security bill; (6) adoption of 
all measures for the full implemen- 
tation of the San Francisco charter 
and Bretton Woods agreement. 


with any new 


sibly even eliminated. Currently Aki, 
rubber plants employ upwards of 5). 
000 persons, 7,000 of whom-in the 
three major firms—would. face layog 
if a 48-hour week is maintained. 
WMC estimates that the 36-ho, 
week will reduce this number tv 3,((9 
—comprising mainly women and wo. 
ers from departments which pr duc 
such strictly war products as aircri 
fuel cells, life rafts, and similar equip 
ment. 
@ More Take-Home —So far th 
tubber workers’ leaders have given » 
new indication of what they will & 
mand in the way of wage increay 
but, like the auto workers, an increy 
will be sought which will balance ay 
losses in take-home pay through redy. 
tion of the work-week. And: like th 
auto union, an attempt will be mat 
to make increases on an industry-wig 
basis rather than through bickering 
by each local union with its compan, 


Wage Showdown 


Railroad operating unions’ 
demands for 25% pay increase 
may produce the firsi major tes 
of government's stopgap policy 


Nearly 500,000 railroad “operating’ 
employees in five major transportation 
brotherhoods this week pressed negotia 
tions with carriers on demands for ; 
$2.50-a-day wage increase. under th 
new national wage policy (page 15). 
e Work Rules Assailed—The brothe: 
hoods—comprising locomotive eng 
neers, firemen and enginemen, condu 
tors, trainmen, and switchmen-—init 
ated their drive for a wage increase |: 
month as an attack on the Little Ste 
formula, since the demand represents 
a 25% increase. They also demande 
changes in 47 contractual provisions, 
tules, as necessary now to correct wa 
inequities, improve woiking condition 


‘and keep workers abreast of chang 


operating practices on the railroads. 

In formal notices sent at that timet 
individual carriers, the brotherhood 
said that the pay increase is essential! 
maintain living standards of operat 
workers and to give them a share 
benefits of their “vastly increased pr 
ductivity” during the war. 

In the past, the brotherhoods sai 
workers made both ends meet only | 
toiling long overtime hours. Prospe 
is that pressure on the carriers w 
ease and that overtime will decii 
sharply while the cost of living ns 
the unions asserted. 

e First Big Showdown—In so_phrasi 
their demands, the brotherhoods we 
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Winner of History’s 


Since 1941, America has raced against Time—and 
won. During all the months of war, the General Amer- 
ican Tank Car Fleet has been in action . . . transport- 
ing a hundred different vital liquids safely, surely— 
and economically. 


To carry your postwar products, General Ameri- 
can will design and build tank cars with every pro- 
tective feature you need. They will help you win an- 
other great race—the future race against competition. 


GENERAL 
AMERICAN 
TRANSPORTATION 


CORPORATION 
cuecaco 


Most industrialists are convinced of the advisability 
of locating a plant on the Pacific Coast to serve the eleven 
Western States and the vast Pacific Basin Area. Less clear- 
cut is where, in this large area, a plant can best be located. 
The following questions, together with answers, will 
supply a number of basic facts regarding Santa Clara 
County that are worthy of consideration. 


Whet Industrial Area Best Serves the West? 

/, Santa Clara County is the population center of the Pacific Coast. It is 
closer to more people and markets than any other crea. This means 
economical distribution. 


What Is the Labor Picture in Santa Clara County? 
2 ~ _ During the war, there has not been one major labor disturbance. The 


majority of workers are permanent residents—home owners . . « 
unionized on a fair basis... and thoroughly dependable. 


During the past 2 years, 5 new industrial areas have been made ate 
able to manufacturers. All are close to residential areas... 
ingly low priced ... on main highways and rail lines. 


Wheat Are the Transportation Facilities? 

Two transcontinental railroads and scores of trucking lines serve Santa 
r Clara County. Located at the tip of San Francisco Bay, this area is the 

| natural meeting point of main highways and rail lines. 


3S Is Industrial Land Available — At a Fair Price? 


Because Santa Clara County workers are permanent residents—living 


5 What Is the Relation of “Livability" and Factory Production? 
* on small farms or one-family suburban type homes—*hey con of 


depended upon! Labor turnover is small—ab is red 

a minimum! You'll find Santa Clara County workers substantial er 
dependable! 

IN THIS FREE 36-PAGE BOOK 


“Post War Pacific Coast” contains 36 fac- — 
tual pages about Santa Clata County. ~ 
Write on your business letterhead. Dept. a 
W, San Jose Chamber of Commerce, San 
Jose, California. 


SANTA CLARA 


| YOU'LL GET ALL THE FACTS ~ 
: 
i 
r 


- Sal Eee em 
ee. a ce + 


COUNTY Gori 


The population center of the Pacific Coast 


anticipating the present trend + way 
thawing the wartime wage free7. up 


consciously were opening the fo 
what may be the first major ‘esting 
ground for the new stopgap wage policy 

The new wage policy also being 
seized upon by a sixth broth thood. 
that of maintenance-of-way en sloyees, 


to advance its demands for a 75¢p. 
hour wage minimum and othcr wage 
adjustments. : 
e “Make Work” Proposal—In addition 
to their demand for a wage boost, the 
five railroad brotherhoods a asking 
for a nationwide “safety” limit op 
train lengths of 70 cars on freight runs 
or 14 on passenger trains; standardiza- 
tion of basic pay rates to boost westem 
rates to match those in the East and 
Southeast; a 10¢-an-hour differcntial for 
night work; sick leaves; revision of 
scales of minimum rates and minimum 
mileage guarantees; and redefinition of 
the basic work day for the purpose of 
overtime pay. 

The demand for a limit on the length 
. trains has beerr opposed vigorously as 

“make work” proposal. Long sought 
3 the brotherhoods, the plan recently 
received a setback when the U. §, 
Supreme Court held an Arizona train 
length limit law invalid (BW-—Jun. 
23’45,p100). 


BLAST APPEAL LOST 


The Ohio Industrial Commission is 
not required to pay employee death 
claims resulting from a catastrophe at 
a company plant which carries its own 
workmen’s compensation insurance but 
nevertheless makes statutory contribu. 
tions into the state insurance fund, the 
Ohio Supreme Court has ruled. 

The East Ohio Gas Co. sought to 
compel the commission to pay death 
awards ening from the liquid gas ex- 
plosion on the company’s property in 
Cleveland on Oct. 20, 1944. The con- 
pany contended that although it is: 
self-insurer of its workmen, it is required 
by law to make payments into the state 
fund, and that part of its contributions 
wound up in the catastrophe fund. 
Hence, the company argued, the claims 
filed by the dependants of 73 employees 
should be paid by the commission. 

The court ruled that only those en- 
ployers who carry their compensation 
insurance through the commuission ar 
eligible to participate in the fund. 

At the same time the Pittsburgh- Des 
Moines Steel Co. of Pittsburgh was 
sued by the estates of four victims 0 
the Cleveland explosion. The suits 
claimed that the company rovided 
plans, specifications, materials, and 
supervised construction of the "Tiquid 
gas tank that exploded, and that the 


tank was defective. 
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he job of Gas, industrially, is to supply heat at any 
desired temperature, when and where it is needed. Some 
of the newer methods of Gas application are truly amaz- 
ng in their versatility and originality—bringing to each 
ype of industry the best possible equipment for industrial 
heating operations. Here, for instance, is a Gas ceramic- 
tell burner from which concentrations of heat liberation 

great as 50,000,000 B.T.U. per hour per cubic foot of 
ombustion space can be obtained! 

Many hard fiames, deep inside the refractory cell, 
pring the cell lining to white heat. The outlet slot is 

ow, can lie within a quarter of an inch of the work, 
nd can be shaped to the contours of the job. Here is 
heat transfer at new frontiers. 


You may never require such rate of heat liberation, but 
ou can, if you use heat industrially, enjoy the many 


dvantages of Gas and modern Gas equipment. Amon, 
equip 4 


BUY WAR BONDS . . . SPEED FINAL VICTORY! 


COURTESY SELAS CORPORATION OF AMERICA, PHILA., PA. 


them are: extremely close automatic control; speed; 
unsurpassed cleanliness; temperatures as high or low as 
needed; dependability; and versatility in equipment to 
meet every industrial heat treating requirement. 

The vast amount of information on the advantages 
of Gas and its methods of application ate -available 
to you through the Industrial Engineer of your local 
Gas Company. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL GAS SECTION 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


FOR ALL 
INDUSTRIAL HEATING 


THAT COUNTS 


Inside an engine, Pedrick rings pay-off through 
balanced oil control 


AN ENGINE NEEDS OIL to lubricate the cylinder walls. If rings are 
too tight, serious wear results, shortening engine life.On the other 
hand, nobody wants an “oil hog.” When rings are too loose, carbon 


troubles develop, fuel costs rise. 


Pedrick rings are made to give balanced oil control through an 
exclusive process called Heat-Shaping. Developed by Pedrick 


engineers, this process sets exactly the right amount of tension 


es ee 


around the entire circumference of the ring. Cylinder walls are 
properly lubricated. Engine block life is extended. Fuel costs are 


kept down. 


One sure way to lower operating costs, and to longer life, is to 
equip with Pedrick rings. Use them for Diesels, compressors, and 


wherever pressures must be sealed or controlled. Recondition car, 


truck, bus, and tractor engines with Pedrick rings in guarunteed 
,? Engineered Sets. WILKENING Manuracturine Co., Phila. 42, Pa. 
In Canada: Wilkening Manufacturing Co. (Canada), Ltd., Toronio. 


frrecisioneered PISTON RINGS 


* * Wer Bonds Are The Money You Have In Your Wallet... Plus Interest * * 


Ss a 
pant 
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Holiday Blues 


Mixup over celebration , 
victory results in some maio 
headaches for labor, manage. 
ment, and Washington. 


A comedy of errors in connectiog 
with the national two-day victory hg. 
day, set by presidential proclamation. 
or maybe observed without actually ha. 
ing been set—continued this weck, with 
its last act still unwritten. 
eIn the Excitement—Within ninyte, 
after the White House announcement 
that Japan had surrendered was flashed 
to the nation, President Truman issue 
a statement giving all federal employee; 
a two-day victory holiday. Somehoy, 
in the excitement that statement wa 
mixed up with another—drafted in 
cc for V-J Day—which added 
-} Day to a list of holidays on which 
government contract workers were to 
receive pay at time-and-a-half for te 
maining on the job. 
Result was that to all appearances 
Aug. 15 and Aug. 16 had been pro: 
claimed legal holidays, with straight 
time pay for victory celebrators an( 
premium pay for those who remained 
on their jobs. 
e “Erroneous, Inconsistent”—But not 
so, said the White House, describingsP* 
the holiday order as “erroneous and in- 
consistent’; the Aug. 15-16 holiday or. 
der should have applied only to gov- 
ernment employees and was not in- 
tended to apply to any others unti 
peace was officially proclaimed. 
Thus, employees and employer 
found themselves on the spot. The 
latter—under wage stabilization regu- 
lations—may not pay wages for time 
not actually worked. The former wer 
facing a two-day loss of pay through 
no fault of their own. 
Washington sought to make the bes 
of a bad legal snarl. The Nationa 
War Labor Board followed. up the ad: 
mission of the federal error by makin; 
permissive (1) the payments to worker 
for time not worked on the two days, 
(2) the inclusion of the hours no 
worked for the purpose of computing 
weekly overtime, and (3) the payment 
of a premium rate to employees who 
remained on the job Aug. 15 and Aug. 
16. 
¢ More Questions—The “permissive” 
phraseology left its own quota of ques 
tion marks. In further clarification, 
President Truman issued an executive 
order providing that time-and-a-hal 
should be paid to all workers who 
stayed on their war jobs during the two- 
day celebration. Since many of those 
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< are with cost-plus contractors, this 
nt that the ment—and_ tax 
ers—will pay workers. ; 
While no mention was made of pay 
workers who took holidays on the 
» days, federal procurement agencies 
to honor charges 
cost-plus contractors for straight-time 
yments to absent workers. 
To Pay Not to Pay—The question 
business and commercial 
wblishments and industries without 
t-plus contracts should pay—or not 
y—for the holidays is up to individual 
bnagements. Eniployers, however, are 
ing prodded by an announcement 
m Secretary of Labor Lewis Schwel- 
bach that the President “hopes 
aight-time wages” will be paid. 
One thi iD: ao 
mixup: V-J Day will not be-pro- 
imed as 3 holiday. ‘ ; 


U. Wins Test — 


Newspapers in three cities 
ld, set national pattern for 
rceptance of all existing and 

> bylaws of union. 


A series of strikes which forced news- 
pers in Je City, N. J., Birming- 
, Ala., pom Ft Wa e, Ind., > 
spend publication for So weeks or 
pre ended last week with the Inter- 
tional Typographical Union (A.F.L.) 
disputed winner, not only over pub- 
but also over the National War 
bor Board whose orders and sanctions 
U. defied (BW—Aug.11’45,p104). 
Publishers Yield—Publishers in the 
ree cities—caught in the middle of a 
wdown fight between the A.F.L. 
pesetters and members of the Ameri- 
Newspaper Publishers Assn. over 
bether a standard contract clause 
uld be accepted—finally gave in to 
union. 
As a result, not only newspapers in 
e three test case cities but all others 
ing I.T.U. contracts could expect 
at if want to run a union shop 
must henceforth agree to incorpo- 
¢ into new contracts a 1945 I.T.U. 
law which ifically exempts all 
tal and national I.T.U. laws from ar- 
ation, Actually the bylaw provides 
at any existing or future bylaw of the 
ion must be automatically accepted 
cach employer under contract. Pub- 
hers—individually and in __ their 
-P.A—had objected to this as “a 
ank check” for the union, and NWLB 
d ruled against it as an invalid form 
unila ining. 
Nationwide —When NWLB 
ight to penalize the printers’ union, 
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“Let every man 
practice the art 
he knows best” 


CICERO 


the most precious stones are entrusted only 
tocraftsmen of long proven, trustworthy skill. 


In Gem Culling 


IN ADHESIVES the formulation and application of synthetic resins to 
today’s bonding problems is best entrusted to technicians of long 
practiced, specialized skill. National . .. a specialist for half a century 

in all types of industrial adhesives and a pioneer in the development 

of synthetic resin adhesives ...offers you the advantages of an experience 
that goes far beyond the formulation of a single type or limited 

group of resins. All types, both singly and in blends of high com- 
plexity are employed for packaging, converting, assembling. And each 
recommendation ...on the basis of performance...can fully justify 


itself economically. Inquiries are invited - NOW! 


ADHESIVES 


© Offices: 270 Madison Avenue, New York 16; 


3641 So. Washtenaw Avenue, Chicago 32; 735 Battery Street, 


San Francisco 11, and other principal cities. 
In Canada: Meredith, Simmons & Co., Ltd., Toronto 


ond 1. In Eng 
Ltd., Slough, Bucks, 


EVERY TYPE OF ADHESIVE FOR EVERY TYPE OF .ADHESION 


ere wee ore 


BETTER 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCK 


MAINTENANCE 


SERVICE 


Your industrial trucks are inspected, 
lubricated, or repaired and back in 
service twice as quickly when you have 
a Globe Industrial Truck Service Lift. 
It raises trucks right up where men 
can get at hard-to-reach underslung 
parts. Results in better inspection and 
lubrication, fewer breakdowns, less 
time out. Recesses level with floor. 
Installs anywhere. Write today for 
illustrated bulletin 14-M. 


GLOBE HOIST COMPANY 
Philadelphia 18, Pa., Des Moines 6, lowag 


LIFTS ad ELEVATORS 


LIQUIDOMETER 
Taek fog 


UQUIOS WORTH STORING ARE WORTH MEASURING” 


‘we LIQUIDOMETER 


LABOR KEEPS POSTED 


At the University of Wisconsin’s 
Workers School, organizers of the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Paper Makers unions (above) attend 
classes in up-to-the-minute subjects. 
Recently added to the labor school 
curriculum was a course in reconver- 
sion, one of many which labor lead- 
ers, for a $30 fee, study to keep 
abreast of today’s—and tomorrow’s 
—problems. The classes, which are 
conducted by well-known economists 
recruited from the nation’s leading 
schools, are strictly informal (right). 


defiance of the board by the union 
reached a peak with a broad threat by 
Woodruff Randolph, I.T.U. president, 
that if NWLB continued to attempt to 
exercise jurisdiction, then NWLB might 
find it necessary to set type for the na- 
tion’s newspapers. 

That warning, and a threat by I.T.U. 

to strike every newspaper which rejects 
the 1945 bylaw, had publishers in many 
other cities on the anxious seat. 
e NWLB Impotent—End of the strikes 
in the three test cities came almost 
simultaneously, and after consultation 
with the A.N.P.A. The fight was hope- 
less. NWLB support from the start 
was impotent, and the end of the war 
wiped out any hope of backing from 
Washington. Under the new interim 
wage and labor policy advanced by Presi- 
dent Truman, the newspaper cases were 
taken from NWLB hands. Since the 
matter of prices was not involved, wage 
increases became permissible and the 
entire dispute reverted to collective bar- 
gaining. 

Thus, sanctions imposed by NWLB 


104 


lost their meaning. So did a warning ser 
by the board to I.T.U. that the uni 
had everything to lose and nothing t 
gain from the strike. As it turned out 
L.T.U. prolonged the strike long enoug! 
—to the end of the war and a chang 
in national labor policy—to lose nothin 
and gain a full victory. 

e Nothing Else to Do—Publishe: 
yielding said they had not swerved | 
the belief that including the dispute 
bylaw in contracts would weaken th 
whole process of collective bargaining 
However, only submission could bri 
restoration of service, so there was noth 
ing to do but give in. 

In each of the three cities in whic 
1.T.U. struck daily _ newspapers, th 
union chalked up additional gains—tw 
weeks’ paid vacation instead of 
hourly pay increase in excess of t! 
Little Steel formula, new holiday an 
overtime pay scales—but these were sc 
ondary in importance, and in most 
stances had been agreed to by the pu 
lishers before negotiations broke <jow 
over the bylaw issue. 
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* Interesting Facts About Another Industry Through Which Bemis Bags Serve Every American Family 


They made it! No more hours of watching... waiting. In a few minutes the friendly PBY will 
land and take them aboard. « For nearly a week, sugar—contributing 95% of the food value 
in their emergency rations—bhas kept them alive. But it played other important parts in their 
rescue, too, for sugar helped produce the synthetic rubber of their life raft, the plastics for the res- 
cuing plane. It was even used in welding the plates of the Liberty Ship that will take them home. 


RED by the need to overcome war- 
time material shortages, the scien- 
of the Sugar Research Foundation 
called attention to many of these 
strial applications of sugar and are 
stantly adding new potential uses to 
lists under study. 
¢ Foundation’s program includes 
study of sugar as a food, too. Few of 
ealize that 99% of the sugar we eat 
en with other foods... or that it is 
sugar which makes many other valu- 
but often unappetizing foods more 
ealing and thus helps us maintain a 
nced diet that is the best in the world. 
$a result of this work, sugar’s peace- 


time performance promises to be little 
short of amazing. The industry is confi- 
dent that as a raw material, it will be- 
come as common to the manufacture of 
the things we use and wear as coal and 
petroleum are now. 
> = x 

The fourteen billion pounds of sugar con- 
sumed in an average year are shipped in hun- 
dreds of millions of bags. For many years, 
Bemis has been a major supplier of bags to 
the sugar industry. 

Bemis makes bags of all types and sizes for 
literally hundreds of uses and new uses for 
bags, like new uses for sugar, are developed 
constantly. Remember, almost everything you 
eat, use or wear may make at least part of its 
trip to you in a Bemis Bag. 


BEMIS BRO, BAG C0. 


GENERAL.OFFICES: ST. LOUIS 


Burlap, Cotton and Paper Bags 


24 PLANTS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


YOU BOUGHT V-E DAY. NOW BUY V-3 DAY~—WITH A BOND! 


ee 


00h Deemer 


vas, casket, and allied industries—took a 
similar pioneering position in the drive 
to establish health and life insurance 
plans supported by payroll percentage 
payments by employers. 

It also initiated the present drive, 
supported by many unions, to establish 
the late President Roosevelt’s birthda 
as a national holiday (BW —Jul.7'45, 
p98) and already has negotiated several 
agreements adding that date, Jan. 30, to 
the standard six paid holidays. 


Network Dilemma 


Despite court's ruling, the 
radio chains still have to reckon 
with Petrillo as well as the 


independent technicians’ union. 


The National Assn. of Broadcast 
Engineers & Technicians, invited to 
affiliate with eith - of two AF.L. 
unions or one in C.1.O., has decided 
to sit tight in the independent field. 
Its position is strengthened by a recent 
court decision upholding the union’s 
right to bargain collectivel for “platter- 
turners,” technicians who handle broad- 
casts using recordings or transcriptions. 

Meanwhile, the National Broadcast- 

ing Co. and the American Broadcasting 
Co. continue in the middle. of a dispute 
which even a decision by a U. S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals has not settled. 
e Petrillo’s Challenge—The Broadcast 
Engineers have been serving as platter- 
turners on networks, but their jurisdic- 
tion has been challenged by James C. 
Petrillo’s American Federation of Musi- 
cians (A.F.L.)—first before the National 
Labor Relations Board, where the 
A.F.M. was turned down (BW —Feb. 
10°45,p108), and later in court pro- 
ceedings. : 

The court ordered the two networks 
to negotiate a contract with the Broad- 
cast Engineers, gave networks only in- 
direct assurance that the Musicians 
would not be permitted to interfere 
in future collective bargaining proceed- 
ings. Networks, well acquainted with 
Petrillo’s power and bulldog tenacity, 
received the decision with trepidation. 
e No Strike, But—They knew: (1) that 
networks now must bargain with the 
Broadcast Engineers, and (2) that, 
while Petrillo would not call a strike 
in the face of the mild court order, 
his musicians are under no restraints 
from sudden illnesses, fishing trips, and 
scores of other devices which might 
leave network programs without musi- 
cians for major programs. 

Start of negotiations is béing delayed 
on legal points, but the issue must 
be met in a matter of days unless 


Measurable gains in production, 
reduced absenteeism, and turnover 
are reported as results of the one- 
year vitamin-mineral feeding experi- 
ment carried out at the Lockheed 
aircraft plant in Burbank, Calif. 
(BW—Sep.12’42,p39). 

Conservative estimates by scien- 
tists of the California Institute of 
Technology, who conducted the re- 
search, revealed an over-all gain of 
10.5 working days per man per year, 
the equivalent of 4.1% manpower. 
Of this gain, 62.9% was better work 

rmance, 21.6% reduced absen- 
teeism, 15.5% reduced turnover. 

A group of volunteers was selected, 
given a thorough medica] examina- 
tion and three months’ observation, 


Aircraft Workers Get a Lift From Vitamins 


then put on a supplement of ca; 
and pills, twice a day, while 
five days a week. The supple 
was from two to five times a 
as that recommended for a - 
diet, and consisted of vitam: 
B,, B., C, D, niacinamide, an 
cium. 

Results were measured on per. 
formance data, showing a physiolog. 
ical benefit apart from any psyc!iolog. 
ical lift. But there was also a psycho- 
logical effect, measured separately 
the group, knowing that it was par. 
ticipating in a health study, had less 
absenteeism. This effect showed up 
early, and waned, but the physiolog.- 
cal effect built up slowly for four 
to six months, then persisted. 


Cal. 


Petrillo elects to appeal to the U. S. 
ere Court on the ground that 
A.F.M. was not permi to present 
new evidence to the court to support 
its claim that the Broadcast Engineers 
union is network-dominated. 
Networks had hoped that the juris- 
dictional headache might be ended by 
some agreement reached at a recent 
Broadcast Engineers national council 
meeting in New York. Far from it. 
As the council was in session, word was 
brought to it that the court decision 
had given it a clear-cut victory over 
Petrillo. Thereafter there was no chance 
for any compromise to come up. 
e Invitations Received—Before the deci- 
sion was announced, the Broadcast 
Engineers had heard invitations to 
iate with C.1.0.’s American Com- 
munications Assn., and A.F.L.’s Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers and its International Alliance 
of Theatrical Stage Employees. A 
Broadcast Engineers delegation from 
the West Coast was plugging at the 
council meeting for the CLO. union; 
some officers were quietly advocating 
the theatrical union, while the A.F_L. 
electricians were receiving little back- 
ing. It was understood that if the 
electricians won, platter-turning rights 
would be given to Petrillo. 
Immediately after the court victory 
was announced, thoughts of affiliation 
with one of the major unions were 
tabled. “Benefits to be derived through 
affiliation are of insignificant value and 
are outweighed by the disadvantages,” 
the Broadcast Engineers council decided 
e How Long?—Just how long this unan- 
imous decision to stay independent w'll 
last if Petrillo finds court loopholes for 


intensified pressure on the network 
and thus indirectly on the Broadca 
Engineers, is a matter of conjecture. 
is significant that the independe 
union is confident enough of its futu 
to open national offices in New York. 
If those plans are blocked, belief j 
that the Broadcast Engineers will gray 
tate toward the A.F.L. theatrical unio 
If they do, networks will be out of th 
frying pan and into the fire. 1 
I.A.1.S.E. already is in bad grace wit 
A.F.L. due to the Hollywood stud 
strike (BW—Mar.17’45,p106) and assim 
ilation of the Broadcast Engineers, ste 
ping on the toes of the Electrical Wor 
ers and Petrillo’s Musicians, woul 
precipitate a major jurisdictional fight. 


STRIKE POLL IN WOODS 


First major strike ballot since the wa 
ended will be taken by the Natio 
Labor Relations Board among 55, 
Pacific Northwest lumber workers. |) 
Northwest Council of Lumber & Sa 
mill Workers (A.F.L.) has been pressig 
for months a demand for a $1.1(-a 
hour minimum wage, involving a ge 
eral increase of 20¢ an hour. 

Because the union’s 430 locals 
scattered over vast woodlands, NLI 
is conducting the strike poll—in accord 
ance with the War Labor Disputes A¢ 
—by mail from its Seattle regional offic 
Sept. 1 is the deadline for ballots. Mea 
while, negotiations with spokesmen ! 
the lumber industry and unions are 
ing continued by the National \\ 
ip Board, which is seeking a form 
by which the dispute may be scttl 
through collective bargaining, and und 
the new national wage policy, witho 
recourse to strike action. 
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E INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


INESS WEEK 


The piecemeal termination of war ushers in a period of conflict to be waged 
at the political and diplomatic level. 

This new rivalry for power is epitomized by official British and American 
ultimatums to the leftist governments of Eastern Europe. 

Washington and London have indirectly warned Moscow that their tacit 
admission of a dominant Soviet interest in Eastern Europe is not to be con- 
strued as abandonment of the principles set forth in the Atlantic Charter— 
or of their own interests. 

. 
Winston Churchill, challenging the new Labor government in Britain to com- 
mit itself on policy toward Eastern Europe, has warned of the dangers of Com- 
munism and demanded unequivocal guarantee of free elections. 


Almost simultaneously, Secretary of State James F. Byrnes was inform- 
ing Bulgaria that the United States government (1) does not consider the 
provisional government at Sofia truly representative of democratic elements 
in the country; and (2) does not intend to recognize the results of the impend- 
ing election unless it is conducted so as to permit free and secret expression 
of popular opinion. 

Britain’s new Foreign Secretary, Ernest Bevin, has now added the official 
view of the Labor government that “one kind of totalitarianism is being 
replaced by another” in Bulgaria, Rumania, and Hungary. Britain, too, Bevin 
added, will refuse to recognize the results of premature elections. 

a 
For its part, the Soviet Union has declined to participate in a joint Allied 
mission to observe the conduct of the Greek election. 

There is trouble brewing even in Marshal Tito’s leftist Yugoslavia. Dr. 
Milan Grol, vice-premier and a moderate leftist, has resigned his office in 
protest against the government's abuse of authority which, he predicts, will 
prevent freedom of the ballot in the October election. 

The complex political rivalries of Eastern Europe are merely exaggerated 
expressions of the revolt against tradition and conformity which brought 
about the fall of Britain's wartime coalition government and, for the first 
time, elevated a Labor government to office with a clear majority. 

British liberals, aware of the leading role their country can play in post- 
war Europe, contend that the Labor government represents a safety valve 
against extremism in Britain and hope that it will provide an example of an 
alternative to European leftists. 

* 
The United States, and American business in particular, have a stake in the 
outcome of these joustings for power. If the experience of the early twenties 
provides any lesson, it is that active intervention rallies support behind the 
opposed regimes, and that economic boycott hastens the drift toward totali- 
tarian economies and autarchy. 

This time, not just one nation—the Soviet Union—but most of Europe 
and its markets are at stake. And in the present circumstances, the nations 
of Eastern Europe can easily be driven into complete subservience to the 
U.S.S.R. by unsympathetic opposition to their quest for political change. 

es 
The problems of Europe today will be paralleled in Asia tomorrow—and most 
of the issues are already clearly silhouetted against the horizon. 

The division of authority in China between the Chungking government 
of Chiang Kai-shek and the Yenan Communist government of northwest 
China has been emphasized in this week's dispute over who shall accept Japa- 
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nese capitulations in North China. The revival of civil war in China is a real 
and present danger. 
° 

China has laid unequivocal claim to Manchuria, but it still is not clear 
that Moscow will accept such a decision if it is possible to obtain a nominally 
independent political regime linked economically with the Soviet Far Eastern 
republics. The swift occupation of Manchuria by Red Army troops will give 
the Soviet Union an opportunity to encourage separatist movements in 
the area. 

The exact status of Sinkiang and Outer Mongolia—claimed as parts of 
China but in which the U.S.S.R. has been granted special rights—is still unde- 
termined. For a long time these remote areas will continue to be econom- 
ically oriented more toward the Soviet Union than toward China. 

Even in Thailand and the colonial areas of Asia the war will have pro- 
duced currents of thought and action which will challenge any attempt to 
reimpose old economic and political relationships with patron governments. 


o 
British and Canadian troops landing at Hong Kong over Chinese protests are 
fulfilling a dual purpose: 

1. Reestablishment of western prestige in a key port in the Orient, 
undoing four years of Japan’s “‘Asia for Asiatics’’ propaganda. 

2. Liberation and relief of interned Britons and Canadians—unforgot- 
ten heroes of a lost campaign. 

Plans for reoccupation of Hong Kong were laid long ago. A governor 
and six assistants (to deal with such problems as health, finance, and agri- 
culture) will run the military government and activate a more liberal admin- 
istration policy than before the war in an effort to satisfy Chinese nationals. 

e 
British traders are going under the fence into Sweden. Under the United 
Maritime Authority, most of Sweden’s shipping is at work on high-priority 
shipments, but a small fleet of vessels of under 1,000 tons is free to shuttle 
between Scandinavian and British ports with any of about 1,000 items not 
subject to import license control in Sweden. 

The crossing from Newcastle to Gothenburg is only a 30-hour haul, and 
light cargoes of British goods—and some reexports of U. S. items—are 
flooding into Sweden. Meanwhile, American businessmen are stymied. The 
Swedish ships outside the Allied pool are laden with essentials determined by 
Stockholm; the pool ships are carrying only priority cargoes. 

Early this month one Swedish steamer arrived from Britain carrying: 
100 tons of zinc oxide; 58 tons of rubber; 114 tons of bakelite; 17 tons of ink; 
and 150 tons of miscellaneous piece goods—hats, cosmetics, groceries, new 
and used textile machinery, and a few automobiles. 

o 
The new Polish-Swedish trade agreement—supplementing the five-month 
agreement signed early in July—gives Stockholm a foot in the door of an 
important European market not yet open to the United States and western 
European countries. 

In addition to providing for shipment of 4,000,000 tons of Polish coal 
and 800,000 tons of coke—desperately needed by Swedish industry—in 
exchange for Swedish iron ore, pulpwood, rayon pulp, special steels, ball and 
roller bearings, machinery, and some foods, the agreement provides Poland 
with a credit in Sweden equivalent to $25,000,000. 
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ugoslavs Seek Livelihood 


War's devastation leaves a crippled nation, which is 
snking heavily on reparations. State will own and operate about 
0% of all industry. Future of Allied investments not yet decided. 


BELGRADE—While Yugoslavia’s 
ist government headed by Marshal 
to is steering into rough political 
ters (page 11f)—one moderate leftist 
nister resigned from office this week— 
economic specialists were counting 
the toll of war and drafting system- 


plans for reconstruction of the na- 
nal economy. 
artime Losses—Yugoslavia enters 


e postwar period minus 1,685,000 of 
aizens lost during the war—about 
% of the population; it is minus 31% 
its industry, valued at 15,282,000,000 
ar dinars (roughly $350,000,000); 
is minus between 400,000 and 500,- 
0, or nearly 25%, of its peasant house- 
Ids. 
These figures, supplied by Minister 
National Economy Andreja Hebrang, 
> a clew to Yugoslavia’s future, a 
easure of its problems. ‘he appraisal 
based on separate reports from areas 
mprising the Yugoslav Federation. 
The Prime Minister of Macedonia 
ports that 31% of the economy of 
e area under his jurisdiction has been 
mpletely destroyed. The Prime Min- 
er of Slovenia estimates losses to 
dustry in his sphere of power at 50%, 
agricultural equipment at 65%, and 
all buildings at 35%. 
Reparations Bill—According to the 
etary General of Marshal Tito’s 
binet, Mitar Bakich, it was the magni- 
de of losses—both human and material 
hat prompted Yugoslavia to draw up 
eparations bill totaling $61,000,000,- 
) for submission to the Allied com- 
ssion in Moscow. Yugoslavia is also 
king representation on the commis- 
n in order to plead its case more 
ectively. 
Mitar Bakich 
reparations in 


lains the calculation 
e following manner: 
Damage to pro , estimated at 
bre than $13,000,000,000; expenses of 
ging war, estimated at over $11,- 
),000,000; losses to national income 
a result of the war, estimated at 
Dre re sks eg “se finally, 
potential earning power of Yugo- 
vs who lost their lives in the war, 
mated at $27,000,000,000. 
Basis of Calculation—This last re, 
ording to ‘Tito’s aide, was calculated 
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on the basis of lost workers with an 
average of 23 years of earning power 
ahead of them, paid at the rate of $550 
a year. 

In addition to the war dead number- 
ing 1,685,000, Yugoslavia counts as cur- 
rent casualties 425,000 disabled by war 
wounds; 170,000 war prisoners; 320,000 
interned; 270,000 slave workers still 
abroad; and 530,000 uprooted from 
their demolished homes. 

Yugoslavia counts heavily on repara- 
tions to help rehabilitate the national 
economy, and while it awaits action on 
its application for payments and repre- 
sentation at Moscow it is already receiv- 
ing payments from Hungary and Bul- 
garia. 
© Under Moscow Pact—Hungary under- 
took to pay Yugoslavia $70,000,000 
under the agreement signed in Moscow 


last April. While Bulgaria’s reparation: 


share is not yet determined, wheat, to- 


One Generation Removed 


After conversations with Mar- 
shal Tito and his closest col- 
laborators in the economic field, 
a Business Week correspondent 
reports the impression that the 
new Yugoslavia is at least one 
generation removed from full-scale 
socialism. 

Meanwhile, state controls over 
private industry will be rigid. As 
explained in the accompanying 
article, although the principle of 
private property has not yet been 
nullified, present plans call for 
nationalization of more than 50% 
of the country’s industry. 

While needing new capital, 
Belgrade will nonetheless be par 
ticularly suspicious of foreign in 
vestments lest they result in 
political pressure. 


a 3 a aN 


FOR ARGENTINA, A VIOLENT CELEBRATION 


bacco, coal, textiles, livestock, and other 
goods are being delivered voluntarily. 

The price to be exacted from Ger- 
many and Italy, if any, is still undete: 
mined. Likewise, the question of labor 
reparations hangs in the air, but German 
prisoners are repairing roads and bridges 
in Yugoslavia, just as war prisoners are 
being put to work in France and other 
western European countries. 

At least a hundyed Germans are 


Final victory blew the top off in Buenos Aires. As sirens sounded, mobs 
marched through the streets breaking windows. Bazar Dos Mundos, an Argen- 
tine store across the street from the U.S. Embassy was stoned (above), and the 
British-owned Casa Tow department store and newspaper offices were other 
targets of violence. For the first time the Soviet flag was unfurled by paraders, 
and nationalists armed with guns and clubs defied efforts of the Farrel-Peron 
government to avoid demonstrations by prodemocratic elements. 
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FOR INTERNATIONAL BARTER 


Taking off for London, Arnold Grant, 
New York lawyer, is preparing to 
organize a staff for the International 
Industrial Development Corp., re- 
cently formed by Lauchlin Currie 
(BW—Jul.14°45,p112) to develop 
world trade by a system of barter 
exchange. Grant is general legal coun- 


sel for International Development — 


Co., of which Currie is president, and 
International Commercial Trading 
Co.—two companies which, with Cur- 
rie, are backing the organization. Pur- 
pose is to export American goods, 
accept monies of the purchasing coun- 
tries, and find outlets here for other 
goods which those countries make. 


working, albeit leisurely, in the former 
Siemens electrical apparatus plant in 
Zagreb, which has been confiscated by 
the state. 

e Without Com ion—Enemy prop- 
erty taken over by the ment is to 
be deemed war booty and not to be 
applied against any reparations account 
arranged in future. All enemy holdings 
will be nationalized without compensa- 
tion. 

According to the Minister of National 
Economy, after seizure of property of 
the enemy and traitors, the Yugoslav 
state will own and operate more than 
50% of the country’s industry and prac- 
tically all of its heavy industry. 

e An Opinion—In answer to a question 
about the future of industry wholly or 
partly owned by Allied or neutral cap- 
ital, Minister Hebrang’ stated: “There 
has been no final decision on this prob- 
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lem, but it is my opinion that we will 
have to nationalize certain branches of 
industry in which foreign capital is in- 
vested and revise the contracts for the 
rest.” 

As for compensation after confisca- 


tion, Allied and neutral investors will - 


teceive payment “only after study of the 
amounts of onload investment and 
profits made and after drawing conclu- 
sions therefrom.” 

e New Capital Wanted—This does not 
mean, however, that Yugoslavia will not 
welcome and provide suitable induce- 
ments to new capital investment after 
the war. Recognizing the nation’s in- 
ability to carry out its plans unaided, 
Tito’s government has planned three 
forms of Sonia capital participation in 


* the postwar economy: 


(1) Expansion and exploitation of 
certain branches of industry: by foreign 
capital on its own. 

(2) Investment and exploitation by 
foreign capital jointly with the Yugoslav 
vernment. . 

(3) Loans for the purchase of equip- 
ment and raw materials in the country 
providing the loan. 

e Trade With Soviet—Y ugoslavia’s trade 

ment with the Soviet Union is 
already being implemented, with the 
US.S.R. sending cotton, petroleum, and 
chemicals in cchenye for opium, wine, 
and hops. 

Czechoslovakia has already offered 
Yugoslavia credits to import machinery 
from Czech factories. A Yugoslav trade 
delegation is just back from the United 
States and is now receiving new instruc- 
tions. 

As far as can be ascertained today, 
part of Yugoslav’s industry will be con- 
trolled by Belgrade, part by foreign cap- 
ital, and part by native manufacturers, 
since the principle of private pro 
in industry and trade has not 
touched by the sweeping changes on 
the Yugoslav scene. 
© Waiting for Allied Aid—Faced by the 
aftermath of terrible destruction during 
the war years, Tito’s Yugoslavia is anx- 
iously awaiting Allied aid to avert star- 
vation and epidemics. Some aid is com- 
ing through the United Nations Relief 
& Rehabilitation Administration, but it 
is not enough. Meanwhile, the fact that 
far-reaching land reforms have not yet 
satisfied land-hungry peasants, 75% of 
whom own less than twelve acres of 
ee poor soil, increases the pres- 
sure on Belgrade for speedy industrial- 
ization. 

Flooded mines, demolished factories, 
and lack of raw materials and transport 
have resulted in unemployment of half 
a million workers, which is added to 
Yugoslavia’s unforgotten war sorrows, 
the danger of spreading disease, and im- 
mediate political difficulties. 


Soviet Plan No. 


New five-year proo:am 
continue emphasis on ex sans 
of heavy industry. Oil comes 
for particular attention. 


MOSCOW-This week tli Cens 
Committee of the Communist P 
and the Council of People’s Com, 
sars instructed the State Planning Cy 
mission and the numerous co mmisg 
ats to draw up a formal Five-Year py 
for rebuilding and expanding the Soyj 
economy during the years 1946-50, 

The task of restoration, which soq 
expected to take at least a decade, is 
be completed before 1950. The na 
plan will seek to raise Sovict prod 
tion considerably above prewar levd 
© Facilitating the Task—The com 
sion and the commissariats do not st 
from scratch, however. 

In the first place, Soviet recons 
tion plans were drafted almost as § 
as the enemy seized Russian territo 
and were activated as fast as the Wd 
macht was driven out. 

Secondly, war losses in indust 
capacity were in part compensated 
by war construction, so that the rebu 
ing that is projected will automatic 
push the total above prewar levels. 
e@ What It Means—The Five-Year Pi 
is a device for focusing attention on { 
long-range objective (apart from 
propaganda value abroad) and is |i 
different from any accumulation of o 
year plans—made up of quarterly a 
monthly quotas—which ‘iisectesa 
shanel economy. However, so far 
it represents a longer-term integral 
plan, it requires basic policy decisions 
no mean proportions. 

At least one important policy decis 
is revealed in the pattern of reconvers 
planning (BW—Aug.11’45,p113) and 
the initial announcement of the I 
Year Plan. It is that heavy industry 1 
continue to receive primary empha 
on the grounds that a prosperous ec 
omy and high living standards can 
more quickly achieved after the ma 
of production and exploitation of 
sources have been fully provided for 
Critical Items—Early emphasis in 
construction has been on coal, steel. a 
power production—three critical ite 
seriously hit by invasion and occupat 
of the Ukraine. 

Petroleum—the key fuel for transp 
and mechanized agriculture—is next 
line for development. War damagt 
the oil fields was slight—and failed 
halt a steady increase in production. 
Germans seized the Maikop wells 
the west Caucasus (but obtained no 
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Bob Considine has made her spirits soar... 


OU know her! She’s young. She’s 
vibrant. And the stirring pages of 
mopolitan fulfill her Tales for 


ape and entertainment. 


how she’sentranced byatalethat 
> Considine is unfolding. His 
telling is typical of the great 
ting in Cosmopolitan magazine. 


teat writing makes reading! 
ugs at the anit: i lelehieas the 


~~ 
a 


be 


... you'll find her mood’s 


receptive, Seven-Up'! 


mood. It makes a girl long for love, 
laughter, and the pursuit of living. 


So send her your message, Seven-Up 
—while she’s stirred by the drama of 
Bob Considine’s writing. Explain once 
more that Seven-Up is one of the good 
things that belong to her life and in her 
refrigerator. Tell her again how her 
family and friends will go for its fresh- 
tasting goodness and sparkle! 


mopolitan 


GREAT WRITING MAKES GREAT READING 


Reach out to her and catch her while 
she’s carried away with the magic 
writing of Katharine Brush and Louis 
Bromfield and Sinclair Lewis and 
Vina Delmar and the talented host 
in Cosmopolitan. 

Don’t ever forget—emotion makes 
wars. Emotion makes marriages. 
Emotion makes sales. 


*An advertiser in Cosmopolitan since 1943. 
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Emotion makes Wars 
ree oar tems 
Emotion makes Sales 


4 I like Marchant because it’s the © 
" easiest and simplest. To multiply, © 
I merely set the amounts, read the FE 
answer...and clear. My Marchant 
multiplies while I'm entering the 
multiplier-factor...not afterwards. 
What a time saver! 


Qs. my fate : 


& 

“We chose MARCHANT i 
j 

: 


because it delivers More 
Calculations Per Pay-Roll 
Dollar! We've looked the 
automatic calculator _. 
field over anew, and 
we've found that Mar- | 
chant delivers Today's | 
Highest Possible | 
Re 


erformance!"" |~ 


see — 
pass St=. = 


MARCHANT | 


SUENT SPEED ELECTRIC 
C LATORS 


| Marchant Calculating Machine Company 
(Home Office: Oakland 8, California, U.S.A. 


ALBS AGENCIES AND MANUFACTURER'S 
VICE STATIONS GIVE SERVICE EVERY WHERE, 


from the demolished installations) and 
rolled to the very doorstep of Grozny 
in the northeast Caucasus. Part of the 
Grozny equipment was evacuated, but 
wells were not damaged. Even Baku 
suffered from sporadic enemy air raids, 
but continued to output. 

@ Pace Will Continue—Postwar plans 
for the oil industry will be merely a con- 
tinuation of the accelerated pace set in 
the last prewar years and during tlie 
war. 

With most other factors in the Soviet 
economy nding at a rate consider- 
ably faster than in capitalist countries, 
the record of oil is one that Russians 

and hope to correct. Generalissimo 
Stalin, as the prime mover behind the 
Five-Year Plans, has a special interest 
in oil which dates back to the turn of 
the century. 
@ Historic Strike—The young Georgian 
revolutionary was eipeled from a reli- 
gious seminary for political activity just 
in time to get involved in a strike at 
the Baku oil fields which made Russian 
labor history. It resulted in that coun- 


try’s first collective bargaining agree’ 


ment between management and labor. 

In the early thirties, Stalin instituted 

a thorough overhaul of the oil industry 
after blunt allusions to the importance 
of petroleum products in the war that 
was then held to be imminent. 
e First in Resources—As a result of 
geological surveys completed before the 
war, the Soviets have laid claim to first 
place in world petroleum resources. Be- 
tween 1913 and 1940, output rose from 
9,000,000 to over 30,000,600 tons—and 
is probably much higher today. 

Levestnant in the oil industry in 1933 
was 540,600,000 rubles (at the official 
rate of exchange, about $110,000,000); 
in 1940 it was 1,400,000,000 rubles, and 
the 1941 plan, before it was dislocated 
by the German invasion, called for in- 
vestment of 3,000,000,000 rubles during 
the year. 

e Wartime Changes—The war caused 
an immediate revolution in Soviet oil 
production. 

Pressure on the newly built oil fields 

northeast of the Caspian—in the Second 
Baku area—and even farther east to 
boost output was increased by the bomb- 
ing of the Caucasus fields. 
. tralization—Even before the 
war, decentralization of industry—in- 
cluding oil exploitation—was impelled 
by considerations of defense and trans- 
portation. Before the last war, the Baku 
oil fields produced 7,000,000 tons of 
Czarist Russia’s 9,000,000-ton total. 
Even with a fourfold increase in total 
Soviet production, nsion of the 
output in the infant fields has outpaced 
the older fields to raise their share in 
total output from around 12% in 1913 
to 25% today. 
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Meanwhile, geological res rch 
de-emphasized the importanc of 2 
to the nation by demonst: .y 
fully 71% of oil reserves a: 
fields. 

With many an identified «poi 
exploited, and several rem: © {ie 
one above the Arctic Circle at yj 
(BW—Dec.11'43,p44)—only artly 
veloped, Soviet plans for the oil ing 
try during the next five ye. 5 yj 
volve immense expansion of | oduct 
requiring more equipment than So, 
industry can produce. 
® Looking to U. $.—With a 
dependence on U.S. oil field inaching 
and techniques, and more 1 cently 
quired knowledge of Americaii crack 
processes, the U.S.S.R. is bound to 
in the market for more American eq 
ment, know-how, and engincering 4 
in the next few years. 

Whatever may be the specific y 
tern set by the Five-Year Plan when 
details are made known, American by 
ness can look forward to substant 
demands for heavy industrial equipmg 
to the limit of Soviet credit. 


in of 


idition 


CANADA 


Planning Pays O 


Canada reports but |i 
confusion during reconvers 


and credits program prepa 
before V-E Day. 


OTTAWA-—The sudden collaps 
Japan accelerated Canada’s reconvers 
program and produced a flood of 
nouncements, cancellations of cont 
and new postwar programs. But exq 
for a few confusion spots, Canad: 
executing plans laid long before \ 
Day, eo the anticipated shock has 
been forthcoming. 

e Developments—The opening of Pat 
ment, scheduled for this week, 

been postponed until Sept. 6 to pen 
Finance Minister J. L. Ilsley to rew 
his budget for a peacetime economy. 

Gasoline and fuel oil rationing 
ended, but tires stay on the nig 
list. 

All censorship has been abolis 
and seven key defense regulations 
abrogated. These include a list of 
gal organizations, the Communist ! 
among them, which now become k 

Meat rationing, as in the U. S.,! 
be retained indefinitely. Unlike 
U. S., Canada will continue to mf 
some canned goods. 

Restrictions on the manufacture 
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Fes. arch 
tanc of Ry 
nsti ing J 
§ arc in of 


soholic content of liquor have been 


Recistration Retained—The compre- 
ensive national registration, by which 
nada keeps continuous tab on all of 
: inhabitants, will be retained because 
its usefulness in connection with 
y allowances (BW—Jul.7’45,p116) 


ed « posit 
emoie ficl 
rele at Uk 
ily partly 


the oil j nd , (i identification 
years a All controls on the ieebiction of new 
Of | oductigutos and trucks have been rescinded. 


"all manpower controls have been 
fted, except requirement of giving no- 
2 tradition fami t that employers list 
ield aching aes and registration of unem- 
. Labor exit permits for persons 


it than 


a at » Canada are no longer needed. 
} bound to ; Available—These steps are in- 
Nerican equmended to ease the change to peacetime 


oduction and distribution, and Re- 
onstruction Minister Clarence Decatur 
Jowe has appraised the present situa- 


ngincering 


> specific py 

Plan when @aeo8 in these terms: 

American by (I) There are jobs for everyone in 
to substangmeamade ided labor can be quickly 
rial equipmg iverted into such activities as textile 
lit. lumbering, foundries, 


nd . House-building, auto 
manufacturing, and a few other indus- 
C6 — await adequate materials be- 
full speed forward. 

utbacks imposed after Japan’s 
os were around 90% of U. S. 
ys { irders, and less than that on British or- 
ers. Canadian arms cutbacks, as of this 
's but |iqgpeek, had not been finally determined. 
BBhe only large-scale layoffs resulted 
sconvers@™from the cancellation of U. S. orders. 
Since Canada had already step : 

1) PFePeiitown its war production farther tha 
ither the U.S. or Britain, the adjust 
ent will have a relatively lighter im- 
on collapse gmpact. The cut of 90% on U.S. orders 
s reconversamuected about 10% of total Canadian 


| flood of gat output. 

ns of con (3) Since the wartime peak, when 
1s. But exo00,000 men and women were engaged 
ts, Canadian direct war production, the work force 
g before | s been cut about 50%. On V-E 


D 7 there were about 650,000 in war 
. Since then, 200,000 have been 
ning of Pageleased without serious dislocations. 
is week, mast — there were still 140,000 vacan- 
- oO pera . 

aby “ reve Advance Plans Ease Shift—Howe at- 
e economimmrbutes the ease with which Canada is 
rationing ponverting to advance planning by gov- 
n the nigg™ment and industry, and to the fact 
at most war plants , work- 


shock has 


en abolisiamts have immediately sta civilian- 
egulations g00ds output using wartime personnel. 
a list of @ Ottawa anticipates a delay in auto 
nmunist Pgproduction, with some wor loyment 
become lt auto workers, perha the first 
he U. S., iat the year, because o cai shortages 
Unlike sheet steel. 

nue to 7m — of war plants has not resulted 


: vacant factory ed 
nufacture Pees been received for consi tably 
ore space than has. been vacated 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The board of directors has declared 
@ quarterly dividend of 25 cents per 
shere on the common stock, payable 
September 15, 1945, to stockholders 
of record August 29, 1945. 


B. G. PETERS, Secretary-Treasurer 


_———_—_—_—— —— 
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requirements. 
BLANCHARD PRESS, INC. 


418 W. 25th St. New York 
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AIR-CONDITIONED 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 
New York 14,N.Y. St. Louis 3, Mo.* 
Minneapolis 15, Minn.* 

Des Moines14, la.* Kansas City 8, Mo.* 
*Originally Berkowitz Envelope Co. 


i H E MA R K E T S (FINANCE SECTION-PACG: 74) 


Due to frequent price gyrations, most 
of the early postwar New York Stock 
Exchange trading sessions have not 
proved entirely enjoyable occasions for 
all ed. 


@ As Expected—Wall Street, however, 
isn’t surprised by what has occurred to 
date. It had expected nervous trading 
tions to dominate for,a time after 
advent of peace. Most ers think 
the market has not done so ee A consid- 
ering the temporarily unfavorable factors 


——~ by the war’s sudden end. 
us far, the worst hit stocks in the 


price adjustment that has been under 
way have been the rail shares. Despite 
the earlier discounting of the war's end, 
they have suffered considerably of late. 
By Tuesday of this week, Standard & 
Poor’s rail stock price index had been 
driven to a level almost 19% below the 
— peak which it registered last 
une. 

© Holding Up Well—Industrial issues, 
however, have been holding up well. 
Despite some irregularity, that group thus 
far has easily managed to evade any 
testing of its July lows. The shares of 
more than a few leading companies 
which stand to benefit fairly soon from 
the shift to peace economy have been 
able to buck the general trend and rise 
to new 1945 highs in recent days. 

On both Tuesday and Wednesday of 
this week, the market was able to show 
definite rallying tendencies. This has 
provided the Street’s bullish ent 
with some hope that an extended rally 
may be in the making. Most brokers 
aren’t that sanguine at the moment; to 
them it looks more like a technical up- 
turn growing out of a temporarily over- 
sold position. They are still urging 


clients to be cautious and selective . any 
current market operations. : 
This. week’s biggest other-thar toc. 
market financial news was the an:).\inc¢. 
ment late Tuesday that steps wou! soon 
be taken to merge physically the Che. 
peake & Ohio, the New York, © )icago 
& St. Louis (Nickel Plate), th Per 
Marquette, and the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie roads. 
@ In Young’s Ca rumored (BW. 
Jun.30’45,p68), this would be a feathe 
in the cap of Alleghany Corp.'s Robert 
R. Young. For, if successful, such g 
move would create a rail system entitled 
to rank among the first ten from the 
standpoint of mileage and among the 
first six in the matter of gross revenues, 
In the initial trading that erected 
this news, the preferred stocks of both 
the Nickel Plate and Pere Marquette 
rose very sharply. However, the proposal 
didn’t hold the same appeal for the 
common stockholders of those roads. Nor 
was there any enthusiastic markct te. 
sponse on the part of C. & O. common. 
This may presage some trouble later, 
when such stockholders are asked to ap- 
prove or reject the plan. 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 


Stocks 
Industrial ...139.9 141.9 139.6 127.0 
Railroad . 50.5 52.7 546 41.7 
Utility ..... 68.5 70.1 70.3 55.8 
Bonds 


Industrial ...121.7. 122.2 122.0 121.3 
Railroad ....113.7. 114.2 115.0 107.2 
RPOOE 20.0 Kes 115.4 115.5 116.2 116.1 


~~ Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 


COMMON STOCKS~A WEEKLY RECORD 
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THE TRADING POST 


hina’ s Day 
10, thirty-fourth anniversary 
Os ee ot the Republic of 
‘oa American businessmen will help 
Jebrate China Friendship Day. Their 
nief representative on a committee now 
-anizing a nationwide program for the 
ent is Paul G. Hoffman, president of 
tudebaker . and chairman of the 
»mmittee for Economic Development. 
recent letter from Mr. Hoffman de- 
nes some of the ying reasons 
hy China Friendship Day is a busi- 
matter: 

The article entitled, “World Trade Needs 
ysiness Initiative,” which appeared on the 
rend of the July 28 issue of Business 
Jeek —— a very timely Sewn As on 
gh int ou twar planning in the 
can ta soem aan has, thus far, 
n largely confined to government action. 
rom here on, however,. private business 

i have to take the initiative. 
of the most vital challenges to 
: Poitier sear lead f that vast 

i ers O} 
d rich land, which contains a fifth of 
he world’s population, — marae - 
nO i 0! road to 
their country ng aan 
hinese history 


yone studying 


participate in this development will de- 

gely on the clearness of thought we 

ing to the matter. The abolition of the 
equal treaties in 1943 ended an era in 


economy’ the govern- 
some degree of control 
even ownership. 


On their side, American businessmen 
have come to learn from hard-won experi- 
ence that the only worth-while and _last- 
ing relationship in foreign business affairs 
is one based on equality and mutual profit. 
They know that high productivity, high 
wages, large-scale production, and big mar- 
kets go hand in hand. If we will apply these 
principles to our relations with China, I 
am confident that we shall find there one 
of the most promising outlets for American 
goods, capital, and technical skill. 


For Safe Farming 


From a farmer-reader of Business 
Week comes an interesting reminder 
of a sometimes forgotten area for safety 
education: 


The value of safety education in indus- 
trial operations can be demonstrated by 
charts and statistics. Undoubtedly the con- 
tinuing campaign for greater highway safety 
has paid dividends. But only recently has 
much attention been paid to the hazards 
to life and limb on the farm. 

The second annual observance of Na- 
tional Farm Safety Week, sponsored by the 
National Safety Council, has recently been 
concluded. Probably it is too early to ex- 
pect definite improvement to show in the 
records, but no one will deny that here is a 
—- field for study and educational 
work, 

The farmer has as many home hazards, 
or more, than the city-dweller. He is one 
of the most important users of the nation’s 
highways. Many farms are highly mech- 
anized, and knowledge of how to handle 
machinery with safety is just as important 
in the field as in the factory. 

In addition, farm workers are e 
to other hazards that the city worker 
avoids. A pedigreed bull, a spirited stallion, 
even a pompous turkey gobbler, can in- 
er injury, or — death, if not treated 
with the pro ee of respect. 

Periodic c ecking of Seuibte heneeds, as 
urged by the council, may be expected to 
reduce the number of accidents. But safe 
work in industry does not fulfill its true 
mission until it is placed on a permanent 
basis, under the supervision of trained work- 
ers, and it can be assumed that best re- 
sults cannot be ex in agriculture so 
long as responsibility rests with the indi- 
vidual farmer. 


Safety programs suited to factories cannot 


Bi +- om = 


be RPA ees x \ . 
im in Ss ay 
“ Wire Spooling 


am Machine — one 
of a number of 
types. 


a" 


Precisioneering 


—asignificant, practical word 
—tells you more about 


FIDELITY MACHINES 


than anything else except what 
you would find out by using them. 


The performance of FIDELITY 
MACHINES in terms of production, 
low operating and maintenance costs, 
is*the inevitable outgrowth of high 
precision, sound engineering, close con- 
trol and constant inspection — opera- 
tions so aptly described by this one 
expressive word —- “Precisioneering.” 


All of these benefits have been 
accruing to users of FIDELITY 
MACHINES throughout this and other 
countries for well over a third of « 
century, in such operations as knitting, 
braiding, winding, spooling and taping 
in the textile, wire, rubber hose, pack- 
ing and many other industries. 


Special bulletins on the different 
machines and a book describing manu- 
facturing facilities and Precisioneering 
practice are available. Your letterhead 
will help us select those of likeliest 
interest to you. 


. ce Oe 
tention to gi i encourage- 
wt to faeces Genin ta China. They 
ave made it clear that private enterprise 
ill play a major role in the economic 
elopment of that country. As Premier 
me said recently at a dinner ten- 


be transplanted to farms and be expected 
to work. Undoubtedly much study will be 
necessary by safety organizations and asso- 
ciations of farmers to work out a plan that 
(1) will be suited to the problems peculiar 
to agriculture and (2) that can be put into 
effect on an individual, rather than a group; 
basis. 

The effort would seem to be worth while, 
though, because accident-creating conditions 
certainly contribute to inefficiency. And no 
class is in greater need of efficiency than 
that of the farmer. 


This ts Your War—BUY THAT EXTRA BOND 


PRECISION MACHINES 


FIDELITY 


MACHINE COMPANY 
3908-18 Frankford Avenue, Philadetphia 24, ° > 


THE TREND 


BUSINESS FORECASTS ITS 


The Committee for Economic Development this week 
released a study of postwar output and employment 
which is deservedly receiving wide attention. This is the 
first composite of manufacturers’ own estimates of how 
much they think they will produce postwar. It applies to 
“the first full postwar year after a substantial element of 
industrial reconversion shall have taken place,” a period 
originally assumed to be 1947, but which now more or 
less applies to 1946. So in effect, we have business’ own 
forecast of business for next year. 


@ The key fact is that manufacturers plan to produce 
42% more in the first postwar year than in 1939. In 
our previous peak peacetime year, 1941, total factory 
output was 55% above 1939, but the purely civilian pro- 
duction in that year of national defense work was only 
33% above 1939. So, the postwar figure would be a 
new Civilian record, but not a peacetime high. 

Each manufacturer made a forecast of the volume for 
his industry, in his own way and on his own assump- 
tions, and these forecasts were then averaged for indus- 
tries and totaled for manufacturing as a whole. It is 
interesting that the individual estimates ran fairly close 
to one another, so in any event, C.E.D. presents a 
fairly representative picture of what each industry thinks 
of its own prospects. Unfortunately, forecasts could not 
be had in terms of so many, physical units for each 
industry, and so we cannot check their internal con- 
sistency—for example, whether the steel tonnage to be 
used in the auto, machinery, and similar lines comes out 
to what the steel industry itself thinks it will sell. 

We can get some clews, however, to production com- 
parisons for specific industries. Thus, the postwar year 
should have around 72,000,000 tons of steel ingot out- 
put as against 83,000,000 in 1941. It might see around 
5,000,000 autos made, as against 3,750,000 in 1941. And 
there should be a good deal less activity in the machin- 
ery industries than in 1941 (when there was considerable 
war work). Among nondurable goods, textiles would be 
down a bit, food manufacturing up a bit, chemicals 
little changed from 1941. Some of these changes seem 
in line with one another, but some do not. 


® Most interesting to the general public are the con- 
clusions that may be drawn from this factory forecast 
for use in estimating postwar unemployment. C.E.D. 
makes a stab at that and, in what it frankly labels as 
merely a “best guess,” finds that the production figures 
do imply “substantially full employment.” 

The full employment goal itself is not easy to define 
exactly. But C.E.D. takes “medium” figures of about 
60 million persons for the total labor force. After sub- 
tracting 3.5 million for the postwar armed forces and 
2.5 million for permissible or inevitable unemployment 


FUTURE 


of persons changing jobs, it figures on 54 millio: as 4 
total of needed civilian jobs. The goal might have 
be as much as four millions more or less thin #4 
depending on the retirement of housewives, milit: ry 
power needs, and such factors, but most estimates coy 
very close to C.E.D.’s “best guess.” 


© C.E.D. estimates that 53.5 million civilian jobs y 
correspond to the 42%-over-1939 forecast of manuf 
turing volume. It builds this up in two steps. Fi 
how many factory jobs will be needed to produce wh 
the manufacturers forecast? That depends on how 
hours a week each worker puts in, and how much} 
produces per hour. C.E.D. feels that the 1939 wo 
week (of 37.7 hours) will prevail, rather than the | 
week (of 40.6 hours). It also argues that, after a slig 
dip during the war, production per man-hour will 
only some 6% above 1939 (as against 7.5% above 
1941). In this way it obtains an ‘estimate of about 1} 
million workers in manufacturing. 

To build this up to total employment, C.E.D. co 
pares factory employment with total civilian employme 
over the years, shows that the proportion runs higher 
boom years arid lower in depressions, and uses a mat 
matical projection of 25.2% (as against 26.4% in 1% 

It is worth pointing out that, in this procedure, 
difference of one hour in the factory work-week assum 
will affect the total employment figure by over 0 
million; a difference of 1% in the projection of fact 
production per man-hour will affect total employment 
over a half-million; a difference of 4% in the estimat 
ratio between factory and total employment will af 
the total by over one million. Thus, building a total ¢ 
ployment figure from the forecast of manufacturing o 
put by using actual 1941 conditions instead of the 
which C.E.D. assumes gives a total of about 46.5 milli 
jobs instead of 53.5 million—or an unemployment of 
million instead of one of three million! 


eIn general, C.E.D.’s assumptions are apt to be clo 
to the real conditions in the first postwar year than f 
actualities of 1941, which was a rather special, arms-bot 
year. But C.E.D.’s assumptions do seem a bit on 
optimistic side. And from a broader standpoint 
estimate of postwar factory output may well make 
wonder how a couple of postwar years later we can h 
even as few as 1941’s five million unemployed. ft 
by then, pent-up demands and savings will have b 
partly exhausted, productivity will have made 
strides, and there will be five million more jobseek 
than in 1941. If all this fills us with too much pessimi 
about immediate postwar unemployment, we may 
reason console ourselves that business is apt to be bet 
than business itself seems to think. 
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